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Go This Fall 


See Japan at its best—when chrysanthemums are in bloom 
and the Island Empire is in holiday dress. If you are ever going 


Japan and China 


go this fall, and go on the mammoth Trans-Pacific liner—largest 
and most comfortable boat in service between Seattle and the 
Orient—the famous 


Steamship ‘‘ Minnesota” 


Next sailings September 10 and November 29. For illustrated 
folder, rates, reservations and detailed information address any 
representative of the Great Northern Railway, Northern Pacific 
Railway, or most convenient office of the 


Great Northern Steamship Co. 


A. L. CRAIG, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 
W. C. THORN, Trav. Pass’r Agt., 209 Adams St., Chicago, II. 
W. A. ROSS, Ass’t General Passenger Agent, Seattle, Wash. 


BOSTON—201 Washington St. and 207 Old South Bldg. 
NEW YORK—319 and 379 Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA—836 and 711 Chestnut St. 
CHICAGO—220 and 208 South Clark St. 
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By 
JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY 


Author of “If I Were King,’ “ The Proud Prince,” etc. 


M®*: McCARTHY’S new romance 

proves that the love of a man for his 
wife may be as thrilling a subject for fic- 
tion as the love of a man for a maid. 
Readers of “If I Were King” will be glad 
to know that Francois Villon is again the 
hero in a story of romance, chivalry, and 
combat. The tale moves in a stirring 
period, full of love and strife and adventure. 
The incidents are varied and exciting, and 
the characters as animated and contrasted 


as those in Mr. McCarthy’s earlier stories. 


Price, $1.50 
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The artless, artful, and joyous ad- 
ventures of a little Chicago 
girl in a Scotch village. 


BUD 


By 
NEIL 
MUNRO 

















“BUD” 


“It deserves to be a little classic, this story 
so full of good writing, and smiles, and right 
feeling; and I have called it a shining book 
because, shutting its covers, I have felt like one 
pulling down the curtain on a play which has 
quickened life with a hundred half- forgotten 
meanings.”’—A. T. QuiLLEer-Coucu. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 











THE 
INVADER 


snselves 
Margaret L. Woods 


The astounding 
stcry of a woman 


with two distinct 





personalities—two women in one. 
Part of the time she is good, 
simple, devout, meek ; part of the 
time enticing, seductive, alluring, 
diabolical. And her husband falls 
in love with—which side of her? 


A bewildering, astonishing story. 


Price - - $1.50 
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COMMENT 


Revision of the Tariff 

A Goop deal of comment has followed the announcement 
that the tariff is not to be revised until after the Presidential 
election of 1908, and that then the Republicans are to revise 
it. This announcement was made by Senator Hopkins, who 
sits on the bleachers and cheers for CANNON, after a luncheon 
which he had enjoyed in the company of Mr. Roosrvett at 
Oyster Bay. It is assumed that Senator Hopkins thus re- 
ported the President, and some excited remarks have followed. 
It is difficult to understand why. “Whether Mr. Hopkins 
was actually informing the world of what Mr. Roosevet 
had told him, or whether he was simply uttering what he had 
long known to be true, he was giving expression to nothing 
new, for his prediction that the Republicans will be the 
ones to make the revision after the Presidential election is 
merely a way of claiming the victory. Any Republican 
politician would say as much whether he believed it or not. 
No doubt many who favor tariff revision would rejoice if it 
should be undertaken next winter; but there are convincing 
reasons why it will not be, and some reason why it would be 
better if it were not. In the first place, the only session of 
Congress between now and the election will meet next Decem- 
ber, and its members will be chiefly engaged in party politics. 
The politician of to-day and in this country will not intensify 
any issue in an election year, especially in a Presidential 
year. He would rather take his chances with an indifferent 
and thoughtless constituency than with one keenly alive to 
any subject, especially to the tariff. It is the almost universal 
assumption of the “ins” that if the minds of the voters are 
alive to some engrossing issue, the result is likely to be fatal 
io them. Another reason for silence on the tariff question 
is that there may be a strong antagonism between many of 
the Republican leaders and the country generally. There is 
at least uncertainty. Many Republican politicians must 
“stand pat” or go out of public life unless a great change 
has happened, but there are signs that the desire for a re- 
vision in the interest of the consumer is growing. It did 
not need the assurance of Senator Hopkins to convince us 
that no revision would be undertaken during the present term. 
Moreover, it is not well that there should be revision under 
existing influences and by the present Congress. 


The Revision We Would Have 

When the Republican politician of the usual kind, like 
Hopkins, says that the Republicans will revise the tariff, 
they mean one thing; when manufacturers, merchants, 
mechanics, and farmers demand revision, they mean quite 
another thing. The revision which the politician means is 
that which would be made by this Congress if it were so 
forced to action that the President and Speaker Cannon 
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would permit it to undertake the task. The revisionists oi 
the present Congress and the present administration woul 
not consider ‘the consumer. , The majority of the party i: 
power favor a tariff that will carry the most Congressiona 
districts for the Republican party. The favored beneficiaric 
of the Dinctey law would remain the favored beneficiari: 
of the revised law. If any interests were to be sacrificed, the 
would be the interests of Democratic or independent district- 
in behalf of districts that had heretofore been won and kep 
by tariff favors. The uncertain West, for example, would 
be obliged to give way, while Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia would be left unharmed. The country needs, however, 
a revision that would promote its commerce and would re- 
lieve consumers of much of the burden which has been im- 
posed: upon us in aid of a class. This is not only the clas: 
which has done most to lower the moral tone of Americaui 
publie life, but it is the class which the average Republican 
politician still considers as essential to Republican control ot 
the government. ‘The new revision, when it is undertaken, 
should be undertaken in the interest of the whole country, 
and not in the interest of a party or of its’ sustaining class. 
The latter would unquesticnably be the revision that would 
be made by the Republican party as it is at present represented 
in the administration and in Congress. If for any reason 
the present majority in Congress should be led away to a real 
revision, the party wouid be in a deplorable condition for 
the coming Presidential election. The traditional knife would 
be out.in many exasperated hands. No men know this better 
than President RooskveLtT and Speaker Cannon. 


The Extent of the Demand for Revision 
The Republican politicians cannot be ignorant of the 
ominous extent of the demand for tariff revision. It is so 
insistent that ail Democratic leaders, with the exception of 
Mr. Bryan, realize that it must be the paramount issue of 
the next campaign. Enlightened men are aware that if that 
issue be made it will be between real and sham revision, and 
that if the Democrats carry the country, there will be no Demo- 
cratic protectionist sentiment, as there was in RANDALL’s and 
GorMAN’s day, to prevent the party from fulfilling its promise. 
It is well, therefore, not only for the Democratic party, whose 
interests are of secondary importance, but for the interests 
of the whole country, which are of the first importance, that 
the issue should be saved for the Presidential campaign. How 
deep is the sentiment in favor of a real revision? It is per- 
fectly well understood that Massachusetts is so strongly in 
favor of it that if the Democrats should nominate Mr. 
Wuirney or any other well-known advocate of free trade with 
Canada, no Republican candidate could defeat him except 
Mr. Guitp, and that the Governor’s peculiar strength lies in 
the fact that he, too, is for reciprocity. Within a few days 
the Charleston News and Courier has tersely expressed the 
feeling of the South, saying that “the hope of the Democratic 
party is in the tariff issue. All other issues are collateral. 
On any other issue the party will fail.” A Western Repub- 
lican newspaper advocates the cultivation of closer trade re- 
lations with Latin America. The Lewiston Journal, Mr. 
DiNGLeEYy’s own paper, asserts that the tariff must be revised. 
Perhaps most significant of all are the resolutions of thi 
National Association of Manufacturers.’ A letter from Mr. 
CorwineE published in American Industries tells the story of 
the wide-spread movement. The disclosures and facts which 
jed the National Association of Manufacturers to adopt their 
resolutions were similar to those which led to the establish- 
ment of the American Reciprocal Tariff League in 1905. 
This movement was initiated by the agricultural and _live- 
stock interests of the West, who were alarmed by hostile threats 
from Germany and other European countries. The associa- 
tion has reached the conclusion that the changed conditions 
prevailing throughout the world demand a reduction of rates 
of duty. The manufacturers now desire a tariff not based, 
in fact or in faney, or rates of wages, but on labor cost. In 
other words, they ask for a permanent settlement, and not for 
a “dodge.” They ask Congress not to undertake the task, 
because experience has shown that Congress has based it= 
prohibitive tariffs on political and not on economic ground: 
They ask for a permanent tariff commission. This, however 
is a detail which does not affect the main issue. The manu 
facturers ask for free or cheaper raw material and for a 
larger market for their finished products; and they point to 
the opposition of the “stand-patters” to the German treaty 
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4s an indication of the unwillingness of the present Congress 
io make a real revision. These are a few of the evidences 
which are convincing Republican leaders that they must 
make a skilful “dodge,” and intelligent Democrats that they 
must advocate a real revision. 


Will the Peace Conference Prove a Fiasco? 

Although the Peace Conference at The Hague has been 
going on for many. weeks, absolutely nothing definite has 
been accomplished, with the exception of the adoption, in 
the plenary session held on July 20, of a resolution applying 
to maritime warfare the regulations which the Geneva Con- 
vention of 1896 made operative in land warfare. This is the 
only proposal which has yet obtained a unanimous vote in 
the affirmative. The rule which henceforth will be embodied 
in international law makes immune from ¢apture vessels used 
exclusively to render succor to wounded, sick, and_ ship- 
wrecked pérsons in war-time. Tio make sure of such immunity, 
however, the names of such vessels must be communicated 
at the opening or during the progress of hostilities to the 
belligerents. This is an obviously Lumane provision, which 
ought to have met with the approval of the first Hague Con- 
ference in 1899. As for the proposal prescribing the limita- 
tion of military and naval armaments about which so much 
was said before the meeting of the conference, it has not the 
slightest chance of acceptance, though it will be supported 
by Great Britain, the United States, and many minor Powers. 
Inasmuch, however, as five great Powers, to wit, Germany, 
Austria, Italy, France, and Russia, have declared themselves 
opposed to it, the debate upon the subject will be purely per- 
functory. Another important proposal, namely, that the 
private property of a belligerent, if not contraband, shall be 
exempt from seizure at sea, was advocated on July 17 by Mr. 
CHoatE, who sueceeded in gaining the votes of twenty-one 
out of the thirty-three members of the committee to which the 
question had been referred. Moreover, the countries which 


- supported him have: an aggregate population exceeding by 


more than 80,000,000 that of the countries opposed. Never- 
theless, the proceedings were merely academic, because the 
innovation urged by him was rejected by such maritime Pow- 
ers as Great Britain, France, Japan, Russia, Spain, and 
Portugal, together with some Latin-American republics. All 
that Mr. CuoaTe can be said to have accomplished is that 
the project, which is eminently fitted. to humanize maritime 
warfare, will henceforth challenge public attention, and _ re- 
ceive such serious consideration on the part of the European 
and American press as will enable it to be put forward at the 
next peace conference with better prospects of success. 


General Porter’s Project 

Uncertain also is the acceptance of the proposal made on 
July 16 by General Horace Porter, with the view to limiting 
the existing practice of collecting by force contractual debts 
due or claimed to be due to the citizens of one Power by the 
government of another. The two most striking examples of 
this practice in very recent times have been the occupation 
of Egypt by Great Britain and the enforcement of the pay- 
ment of debts alleged to be due by Venezuela to Great Britain, 
Germany, and Italy by means of a blockade. General Porter 
insisted that no claims arising out of contract should be col- 
lectible by force until their validity had been established 
hy an impartial tribunal, and he advocated a recourse for the 
purpose to the permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague. 
(nly when the judgment-debtor should refuse compliance 
with the decision of such a court would General Porter 
permit a resort to coercion on the part of the judgment- 
creditor. Even this concession to creditors is unwelcome to 
some Latin-American republics, who hold that even the judg- 
ment of arbitrators should not be collectible by force, and 
that when the subjects or citizens of one country voluntarily 
lend money to the government of another they should be 
willing to abide by the findings of the latter’s courts. For 
if lenders have any doubt about the good faith of the tri- 
lnmals of the debtor state, they can indemnify themselves 
'eforehand by exacting a high rate of interest and by ad- 
vaneing in the form of cash only a part of the nominal prin- 
cipal. That has generally been the practice of European 
bankers when they have made loans to countries the credit 
of which they considered doubtful. General Porter adduced 
vo fewer than thirteen claims for unpaid debts in which the 
proportion of the alleged obligation which was allowed by 
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an impartial tribunal only reached eighty per cent. in a single 
instance, and in some eases fell short of four per cent. In 
the latter case it is obvious that the lender could be charged 
with attempting to perpetrate an imposition on the debtor, 
because, having recouped himself in advance for the risk 
foreseen, he tried afterward to eliminate the element of hazard 
by requesting his government to collect by force the whole 
face value of his claim. No court of arbitration would sanc- 
tion such extortion. In his judicious attempt to bring about 
a compromise between strong creditor Powers and weak debtor 
commonwealths General Porter will undoubtedly receive a 
good deal of support, but whether he can secure the unani- 
mous consent which is needful is extremely doubtful. 


Japan and Korea 

The Emperor of Korea has been forced to abdicate. He 
had the alternative of doing this or of travelling to Tokio to 
apologize to the Emperor of Japan for the violation of an 
agreement. There is a mixture of pure Orientalism and of 
Occidental treatment of Oriental peoples about the affair. 
The Korean Emperor having abdicated, and the Crown Prince 
having taken his throne, an attempt was made to assassinate 
the members of the Korean cabinet who advised the abdica- 
tion. Assassination and riot, which was also designed, were 
prevented by an abundance of Japanese troops and guns. 
The Crown Prince has taken the throne, but the hold of the 
Japanese has been so much strengthened that their Resident- 
General at Seoul has been granted some such power as is 
exercised -by the English in Egypt. The Japanese were en- 
terprising, very efficient, and .very sudden and decisive in 
this whole affair. Prince Tro and Foreign-Minister Hayasut 
were on the ground, and the affair was quickly disposed of 
to the advantage of Japan. On the whole, it would seem to 
the observant and thoughtful onlooker that it is an extraordi- 
nary result to Korea of the mere sending of an unauthorized 
delegation to The Hague. 


On the Main Line 

HarPer’s WEEKLY, which is endeavoring to restore “ safety and 
sanity’ in the Democratic party, gives a good deal of attention 
in its last issue to the qualifications of Senator CULBERSON of 
Texas as a Presidential candidate. Mr. CuLserson is all right, 
but why should Colonel Harvey have sidetracked his “ logical 
candidate ” of a year ago, President Wooprow WILSON of Prince- 
ton University? A President-maker cannot afford to be fickle in 
matters of “ logic.’—New York Tribune. 
We have never designated President Witson as a “ logical 
candidate,” for the quite simple reason that we do not know 
what a logical candidate is; maybe he is one who, if elected, 
would not appoint illogical ambassadors. In any case Dr. 
Witson continues on the main line, has been going particular- 
ly strong since he declared that he would send lawbreakers 
to jail instead of merely jawing at them for political effect, 
and his name will be presented to the next Democratic 
national convention by the still sovereign State of New Jersey. 


Teaching the Immigrant 


A correspondent calls our attention to an_ interesting 
and very important consideration which is part of our 
immigration problem, but which has not been reflected 


upon as much as it deserves to be. Our correspondent has 
been brought more or less in touch with our non-English- 
speaking immigrants, and he says that he has been impressed 
“not only with the frequency of misdemeanor and minor 
crimes among them, but most of all with the fact that a great 
proportion of this lawbreaking conduct is due to a total 
ignorance of our laws.” He declares that the alien “is not a 
lawless person”; he has “come here seeking to better him- 
self and prepared to abide by our laws, but he does not know 
what our laws are.” He suggests that the only way open 
to the alien to discover what our law is is to break it, and 
that a proper and efficient way to overcome this difficulty 
would be for the government to have prepared a simple 
“digest of our commoner laws, a copy of which should be 
handed to the immigrant on his landing.” This would cer- . 
tainly be helpful to the alien who is a law-abiding person 
who intends to become a good citizen. But, after all, it is 
next to impossible by the printed page merely to instil into 
the mind of a person who was born under arbitrary govern- 
ment, whose tyranny it is often right to evade, the unescapable 
conviction that a like attitude towards law is absolutely wrong. 
The best work must be done by the schools and in the main 
for the second generation. For a nation that has opened its 




























































































































hospitable arms to those brought up under despotic govern- 
ments we have been singularly remiss in not thoroughly teach- 
ing as part of our elementary instruction the sanctity of the 
law and the principles of ordered liberty. We are doing 
better in this respect, but still not well enough. 


Balm for Europe 

“The Americans are beginning to recognize the immense 
‘harm that the reckless and incurable loquacity of President 
Roosrvett has done to their interests in Europe. The fears 
of the terrible things he might do to the railways and other 
great corporations have not been realized, and are not likely 
to be. The President’s bark is much worse than his bite; 
for no one ean restrain the one, while Congressional and other 
influences furnish a muzzle against the other. 

“The geese who were to lay the golden eggs for American 
enterprises are not really killed; they have only been in- 
duced to stay at home and lay their golden eggs here, where 
they may be hatched out profitably, instead of laying them 
abroad, where they would have been gobbled up quickly, and 
nothing but the shell would ever have been seen again. They 
were not such geese, after all. The loss of European capital 
to America will be the gain to enterprise in Europe and to 
European investors.”—The Financial News, London. 


Mr. Bryan’s Platform 

Mr. Bryan has issued in the Commoner his platform for 
the next Presidential campaign. It is not satisfactory. It 
is too general, and it minimizes the issue which is daily be- 
coming more and’ more important in the mind of the country. 
Ilis main plank is hostility to the railroads, and he says that 
they need more regulation than Mr. Roosrvett and his party 
have undertaken to provide for or to carry out. He does 
not tell us how regulation may be improved, nor does he 
recognize the facts of the situation. The principal fact un- 
doubtedly is that the war upon the roads has already gone 
too far. Much of what he says on this subject is ancient, 
and a good deal lacks the warrant of fact. People are be- 
ginning to think that some injustice has been done to the 
vailroads and that more injustice is threatened. But Mr. 
Bryan does not agree. It is true that he says that govern- 
ment ownership will not be an issue in 1908, wherein he is 
wise, but it is also true that he advocates ultimate ownership, 
wherein he does not recognize the present tendency of: popular 
belief, especially in the South, which will have the most to 
say in choosing the next Democratie candidate and in writing 
the next party platform. And yet Mr. Bryan would make 
as the leading plank in his platform the issue most obnoxious 
in the South. The tariff question and that of the rights of 
the State seem of secondary importance. On the whole, it 
may be said that Mr. Bryan has added nothing in this formal 
announcement to his already voluminous contributions on 
this subject, and has said nothing that will improve his 
chanees as a candidate. 


A Clash of Jurisdictions 

The exciting clash of jurisdictions between the Federal 
and State courts in North Carolina is now not of the 
importance that at first it seemed to be. State courts have 
disputed the decisions and even the rights of Federal courts 
since the formation of the government, but no trouble has 
ever resuited from the differences of opinion. In by far the 
larger number of the cases the United States Supreme Court 
has protected the rights of the States, and when its decisions 
have been adverse to the contention of the State courts, its 
reasoning has been so convincing that the States have yielded 
without protest. On the other hand, when the decisions have 
been favorable to the States, wise Federal politicians have 
abandoned their fancies. The difficulty in North Carolina 
arose, as we said last week, from the attempt of the local 
courts to enforce against the agents and employees of the 
Southern Railway Company the recently enacted law of the 
State. Judge Pritcuarp has held that the penal clause 
of the law is contrary to the Constitution of the United 
States. If there had heen no “polities” in the case, all 
sides would have awaited, patiently and in order, the decision 
of the appellate tribunal. A local police justice, fiercely 
intent upon winning applause by the punishment of hated 
railroad. men, sentenced a Southern Railway district pas- 
senger agent and a ticket agent to the chain-gang for thirty 
days. Judge Pritcuarp of the Federal court added to the 
undue excitement by bringing the local officers of justice 
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before him, but he had in his favor the fact that if the 
accused were actually punished pending the decision of th 
question, its final settlement in their favor would furnish 
no relief. He, therefore, released them, and the Stat 
sensibly acquiesced pending an appeal to the Supreme Court 
Whatever may be the merits of the case, any State whose law 
are sought to be enjoined is entitled to the sympathy of al! 
who believe that law should be administered in an orderl) 


way, and doubtless, notwithstanding excitement, the cooler 


heads of both sides will always prevail. At the same 
time the difficulties of the situation must be recognized. The 
Southern Railway Company is standing on its rights. Ac 
cording to the statement issued by President Finury, Vice- 
President Ackrert, and General- Counsel Humpurys, the 
main question at issue is before the United States Circuit 
Court, and there the local authorities ought to permit it to 
remain undisturbed. The road declared that the new rate 
law provides for the confiscation of its property, and is, there- 
fore, unconstitutional. It has entered suit, accordingly,,in the 
United States Circuit Court, and that court has. ordered 
that it continue to charge the old rates until the controversy 
is determined. The local authorities have made the mistake 
of acting as if the only way to meet this is by putting obe- 
dient servants of the company in the chain-gang. This is 
bad in law and in citizenship. 


The Roosevelt Policies 

It is now argued that the so-called “ Roosrvett policies ” 
involve the unjust, the extravagant, and the destructive treat- 
ment of institutions that have been, are, and must continue 
to be essential to the well-being and the prosperity of the 
country. ‘There has been no worthy opposition to any at- 
tempt which the President has made to punish corporate or 
individual wrong-doing. If any individual or group of in- 
dividuals can be convicted of offences against the law, there 
is no law-abiding citizen who will not hail the condemnation 
and punishment of the guilty. If Mr. Harriman, for example, 
has committed a crime against the law of the land, let him 
be punished. If he be guilty and is not prosecuted, the gov- 
ernment and the administration are greatly to blame; and this 
is true even if the investigating Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has refrained from making expected charges against him 
in its report. The country, including those who are opposed 
to the destruction of corporations and the injury of business, 
will not be pleased by the escape of guilty individuals. On 
the other hand, a good many people are beginning to feel 
keenly that justice will not be done by the escape of guilty 
meniand the destruction of corporations which they happen 
to control, or by the impairment of their usefulness. The New 
Haven Register, which is ranked with the independents in 
politics, calls Mr. Roosevett’s attention to his first message, 
some parts of which the Register thinks that he has strangely 
forgotten. It remarks that 


“He would find that he said there that there are good trusts 
and bad trusts, that the good trusts are harming nobody, and 
should be let alone; that the bad trusts should simply be limited 
within the bounds of the law; that, in general; the industrial wel- 
fare of the country rested on these combinations of capital, and 
that this foundation could not be disturbed without damaging 
everybody. What has since then happened to belie those funda- 
mental truths may be more apparent to the President than it is 
to the rest of the country, but only alarm can be felt by all 
thinking persons at the present revolutionary programme of 
annihilation by means of receiverships.” 

It is becoming more and more the habit of independent and 
careful men to regard the “ RooseEveLT policies” as inimical 
to the welfare of the country. . 


Advice to Aspiring Young Politicians 

“Tf your ambition or circumstances compel you to serve 
vour country and earn three dollars a day by becoming a 
member of the Legislature, you must publicly avow that the 
Constitution is a shackle upon free and liberal legislation, 
and is, therefore, of as little use as an old almanac of the 
year in which it was framed. 

“There is a policy in this measure, for by making ‘the 
Constitution a mere dead letter your headlong proceedings 
will be attributed to a bold and unshackled mind; whereas, 
otherwise it might be thought they.arose from sheer mulish 
ignorance. The government has set the example of an attack 
upon the Constitution of the United States, and who should 
fear to follow where the government leads?” 
Thus spake Davy Crockett in the earlier days. 
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Our Trade Relations with Japan 


WE pointed out the other day several substantial reasons for 
believing that Japanese statesmen and financiers can have no inten- 
tion of engaging in hostilities with the United States or any other 
foreign Power before 1915, when the alliance with Great Britain 
will expire, provided either of the parties shall have given a year’s 
notice of a wish for its termination. In the first place, the Tokio 
government earnestly desires a conversion of its foreign .debt, so 
that the present rate of interest may be lowered, and it needs to 
borrow large additional sums of money for the completion of the 
rail and telegraph systems of its archipelago, for the enlargement 
of its navy and its mercantile marine, and for the extension of its 
manufacturing industries, which alleviate the severe pressure of 
the population on the land, by diverting an increasing part of the 
adult male laborers from agriculture. Much money, also, will be 
required for the exploitation of Korea’s mining and agricultural 
resources. Of course, too, the outlay on that peninsula would have 
to be immensely expanded, should the present unsettled condition 
of the people lead to a general uprising like that which in the 
closing epoch of the sixteenth century drove the victorious Japanese 
out of the country. For the arrest of the several undertakings to 
which we have referred there would be no counterbalancing advan- 
tage in the acquisition of the Philippines, for experience has shown 
that the Japanese cannot thrive under the climatological condi- 
tions of Formosa, and a fortiori, they could not in the Philip- 
pine archipelago, which lies still nearer the equator. For all these 
reasons we have been justified in assuming that there will be for 
many years to come no collision between Japan and the United 
States, unless, indeed, the Mikado’s subjects in San Francisco 
should be made the victims of intolerable oppression. 

Does it follow that national self-interest, coupled with the re- 
sentment engendered in a part of the Japanese people by the treat- 
ment of their fellow countrymen in Califernia, might not tend to 
check and, ultimately, to put an end to our present commercial 
intercourse with Japan? ‘The wish to minimize such intercourse 
might take the indirect form of a tariff war, or the direct form of 
an organized boycott, such as, from time to time, has been essayed 
sporadically in China. The question is worth considering, in the 
light of the information lately supplied by Mr. Tuomas F. 
Mittarp, whose high authority is derived from a long residence in 
Japan and a careful study of its agrarian and economic circum- 
stances. His examination of the subject, the results of which were 
set forth the other day in a notable contribution to the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger, has convinced him that an arrest, or even a 
serious abatement, of our existing trade with Japan is no less im- 
probable than war. He shows that, even by the annihilation of the 
present commerce between the two countries, the United States 
would have comparatively littie to lose, while Japan would be a 
great sufferer. The goods that we send to the Japanese archipelago 
represent but little over three per cent. of our total exports. A 
moderate increase in the volume of the commodities supplied by us 
to the Dominion of Canada would alone more than offset the loss 
resulting from an entire cessation of our exports to Japan. In- 
significant, however, as is the custom of the Japanese archipelago to 
ourselves, the Japanese on their part rely largely upon consign; 
ments of American products, and the stoppage of these would cause 
the paralysis of certain industries. Among these necessary prod- 
ucts Mr. MILLARD specifies raw cotton, illuminating oil, tobacco, 
wheat, flour, metals, hides, lcather, and dried fish. The manu- 
facture of cotton cloths has been aided by heavy subsidies, and 
represents Japan’s most extensive and important industrial effort 
in modern times. For raw material this enterprise depends almost 
wholly on cotton imported from the United States, only a little 
being as yet obtained from China. Should the supply of the 
American staplé be arrested suddenly, the Osaka cotton-mills 
would have to shut down. The Japanese tobacco monopoly, which 
is a valued source of income, relies chiefly upon importations of the 
commodity from the United States. Under existing conditions, 
illuminating oils and certain food products can nowhere be ob- 
tained so easily and so cheapiy as from America. Such American 
products, too, as hides, leather, and metals enter into, household 
industries which have been long established in Japan, and upon 
which millions of her people depend for .their daily subsistence. 
Other native industries, upon whose prosperity and continuation 


the nation’s security is based to a considerable extent, such as iron’ 


and steel factories, arsenals, and shipbuilding yards, draw largely 
from America their raw materials and collateral supplies. In view 
of these facts, it is evident that a boycott of American products 
could not be carried out without increasing materially the cost of 
living for a people who are already overtaxed, and whose excess 
of earnings over outgo is lamentably small. 

Passing to another branch of the subject, Mr. MiLLarp shows 
that the injury which would he inflicted on Japan by an interrup- 
tion of our commercial intercourse with her would not be confined 
to those classes of her people that have learned to look. to the 
United States as the main purveyor of the raw materials indis- 
pensable to their industries. A boycott of American products 
would naturally provoke retaliation on our part, and Japanese 
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commodities would in their turn cease, soon or late, to find a 
market in the United States. Now, as it happens, the American 
people is the best customer that Japan has. We take at present 
thirty per cent. of Japan’s total exports. Of the products, for in- 
stance, of Japan’s silk industry, which provides employment and a 
livelihood for more persons than any other occupation except agri- 
culture, about two-thirds is sent to the United States. For the 
staple grades of Japanese matting the United States afford almost 
the only market. Nearly all the rice exported from Japan comes to 
our republic, as does also most of the Japanese tea crop. 

It is further to be borne in mind that, while many of the Amer- 
ican products now imported into Japan are essential to the prose- 
cution of Japanese industries and practically could not be obtained 
elsewhere, that is not the case with the articles which we buy of 
the Japanese. As a matter of fact, we import from Japan abso- 
lutely nothing which we should seriously miss, if, suddenly, we were 
deprived of them. The proportion of Japanese‘products that enter 
into American industries is so small that the material prosperity 
of our country could not be affected sensibly by any interruption 
of trade with Japan, whether temporary or permanent, while, as we 
have said, the delivery of our national products to that customer 
constitutes such an insignificant fraction of our aggregate exports— 
scarcely more than three per cent.—that, far from representing < 
vital factor in our economic prosperity, it could be suspended 
entirely without causing a ripple on the surface of our industrial 
and commercial existence. In a word, any species of commercial 
warfare between Japan and the United States, such as might be 
precipitated by retaliatory tariffs, or by a Japanese boycott of 
American products, would bear incomparably more severely upon 
the Mikado’s subjects than upon American interests. Hence, it is 
safe to conclude that the Japanese agitators in certain urban 
centres, who are said to be advocating reprisals of the kind for 
the occasional exhibition of racial dislike toward their fellow coun- 
trymen in San Francisco, would be ‘discouraged and, if needful, 
coerced, by their more intelligent and far-sighted compatriots and 
by the Tokio government. So that, for the present and immediate 
future at least, our commercial intercourse has no cause to dread 
even the ephemeral annoyance that might attend the development 
of a movement for the exclusion of our products. It remains to 
note that a boycott of American commodities would inevitably 
have a grave effect upon Japan’s fiscal situation and power of 
borrowing money: abroad. The non-importation, for example, of 
American cotton and American tobacco would inevitably result in 
an ominous reduction of the revenues derived from customs and 
from the government tobacco monopoly. We say ominous, because 
these revenues are pledged to secure the interest on foreign loans, 
and the effect of any signal shrinkage of them.upon the credit of 
the empire on European stock-exchanges may be foreseen. Any 
agitation, therefore, in favor of excluding American products is 
certain to be opposed in Japan by financiers as well as by manu- 
facturers, who, between them, control most of the native news- 
papers. 

We are not here inquiring how much ground, if any, there is 
for the current reports that not only Japanese manufacturers and 
merchants, but also Japanese officials, are striving in various indi- 
rect ways to impede the development of American commercial 
intercourse in Korea and southern Manchuria. All we have en- 
deavored to demonstrate is that, so far as our traffic with Japan 
proper is concerned, her people and her government would commit 
an economic blunder if they should try to stifle it. 





The Author and His Work 


THERE was once an irascible and rather fretful writer of an 
ethical turn of mind who received a glowing tribute from an un- 
known reader of his works, commending him for his noble life, 
his tolerance, his love of his kind; and being in the main a 
sincere person of excellent intentions and slight performance. 
he was much troubled that his interest in matters of morality 
was so misleading to his readers. It was true that he had 
attained to excellent thecries about tolerance and universal sym- 
pathy, and he admitted that so long as he remained in his own 
study, with the doors closed, his theories sufficed to keep him the 
very soul of disinterested good-will. At the same time he realized” 
that when fate sent him to ride in a hot and crowded street-car, 
his love of his kind waned faint, and that in a crowd he could 
rarely rely on himself to retain a placid and disinterested de- 
meanor; worse still, when the doors of the study were pushed 
open and people came in, he found himself still firmly interested 
in his own ideas and his own preoccupations. If the intruders 
told their tragedies, their sins, and their sorrows, provided these 
were striking and important, or subtle and curious, he was all 
sympathy; but if they desired, above all things, to impart their 
political and economical views, their social aspirations and 
attendant slights, their innocent joys and little jests, he was 
hopelessly absent-minded and bored. 

There are difficulties in adjusting these curious contradictions 
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to the indubitable truth, that the sum of virtue in our work is 
in exact ratio to the sum of virtue in ourselves. The substance 
of a man’s work doubtless expresses his preoccupations and con- 
victions; but, alas! intention bears often a remote relationship to 
daily practice, and we are all more or less in the plight of Portia 
when she said, “I can easier teach twenty what were good to be 
done than be one of the twenty to follow mine own teaching.” The 
temperament of high ideals is apt to be tensely strung, and there 
are extra pitfalls cut in the path of intense natures. So when one 
says that the sum of virtue in a man’s work is the same.as the 
sum of virtue in himself—an undeniable truth—there is something 
much more subtle meant than that he who praises tranquillity 
possesses his own soul. He may quite sincerely and naturally 
praise it, because he does not possess his soul, and thinks how 
pleasant it would be if he did. Warrs, for example, is not a more 
moral man than TURNER because he painted Faith and Hope and 
Love Triumphant, while Turner painted light and atmosphere. 
That difference merely means that Watrs looked at his universe 
through the medium of ethical, ideals, while TURNER interpreted life 
in terms of architectural line and colored light. One way is as 
intrinsically moral as the other. One even wonders a little, some- 
times, if that impersonal morality which is so utterly unpreoccu- 
pied with itself, so unconcerned with its own existence and name, 
and so given over to pure and disinterested contemplation of beauty, 
is not a degree higher. It is, in a way, a little flaw to be so 
righteously minded as to have virtue ever in mind and on the lips. 

LEONARDO was quite as virtuous a painter as HoLtMAN Hunt, 
though he never labelled a picture or tagged a moral. But he 
looked closely and curiously iato the nature of things, and there 
is no taint of meanness, no ignoble smirch upon the strange, subtle, 
inaccessible, smiling faces he set upon canvas. 

“You must depict your figures with gestures which will show 
what the figure has in his mind, othérwise your art will not be 
praiseworthy. No figure will be admirable if the gesture which 
expresses the passion of the soul is not visible in it. The most 
admirable figure is that which best expresses the passion of the 
mind.” Thus he warns his disciples, and there are spirituality and 
depth of emotion and strenuous virtue in the caution, although 
there is no word of right and wrong. A man’s direct utterance may 
belie him, but he communicates himself in every act, in every 
glance, in despite of himself. He is always, whatever he is doing, 
communicating himself. 

This, after all, is the beauty of life, that its meanings lie deep— 
deep. We may be obvious platitudinarians, but life does not un- 
close her secrets to a flippant gazer. If we believe in another's vir- 
tues it is not because he can utter eloquent sentences about goodness 
at all, but because there is something convincing in the lines of 
his body, in his choice of words, or the cunning with which he 
shapes a sentence; it is the look in his eyes, the corners of his 
lips when he smiles, cr the confidence he withholds which 
inspires our faith. A man may smile and smile and be a villain— 
meet it is we set it down; he may talk and write about virtue 
till he is exhausted; he may spend his days extolling disinterested 
goodness, and yet what he is will somehow peep over his shoulder, 
or lurk hidden in his words, and contradict him so loudly we can 
hardly hear his voice. Words will not deceive the close observer 
of life. A tiny girl of seven, of introspective habit and keen 
intuitions, who herself had some difficulty in practising geniality, 
heard a petted prima donna much praised because she was not 
only great in her chosen art, but was also so gracious and so good, 
and commented, “It isn’t that she’s so good; it is just that she 
smiles and pats people. I guess she was taught to keep smiling 
and patting while she was young.” 

One may have an excellent intellectual conception of what 
virtue is and not be virtuous; one may even be emotionally obsessed 
by the idea of righteousness, but to such it is only promised that 
they shall be filled; and, strange contradiction, one may be born 
brave, honest, faithful, tolerant, and long-suffering, and yet be 
unable to utter a syllable in honor of the virtues. 

It is a great story, this story of life, and full of hard and deep 
meanings, and never dull so long as we keep up our questioning. 
For the answers of life are full of contradictions, and its pain is 
often joy, and its curses blessing, and its blackest night the sun, 
and its greatest event the stillness, and each man to live must be 
his own slayer. Life never shows us any trite little tale we can 
read straight off and forget; a tale with a nice, obvious conclusion, 
with the good folk all dressed in white and listening to wedding 
bells, and the bad folk all ugly and dark and sent off into corners 
for weeping and gnashing of teeth. That is the little fiction we 
tell each other because it’s as high as our intelligence has climbed, 
to like to label things and pretend we know something conclusive. 
But the purpose of life is evidently not to amuse or divert us; 
it is not easy, not obvious, not even pleasant in the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of the term. It would seem to have in hand the making 
of us into something utterly different from what we now are; it 
would seem to be teaching us that all things are enchained and 
intertwined and insolubly bound together, and with the smile of 
the Sphinx life looks at us and dazzles us, and with the claws of 
the Sphinx she grips into us and warns us against any facile 
answer to her riddles. 
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Personal and Pertinent 

SENATOR HopkKINs of Illinois is a reporter of a conversation witli 
ROOSEVELT in a way that is safe. He comes out of luncheon ai 
Oyster Bay, and while he is picking his teeth he says that ther 
will surely be no tariff revision until after the Presidential elec 
tion in 1908. He does not say that Roosevett told him so; he 
leaves that to inference and the inference follows. Even if thi 
President said nothing on the subject, Hopkins is all right; he 
cannot be put into the Ananias corner. Hopkins is one of the 
many modern men whose elevation to the Senate surprised those 
who have known them before; a good many knew him in the 
House. He was a typical rustic member with rustic prejudices 
He opposed all enlightenment. He uttered many barbaric words 
against international copyright. He never said anything without 
first looking at his leader. He lived at the Riggs House when hx 
was a Representative, and the only difference that the Senatorshi) 
has made to him is that he wears better clothes. He is still a 
rustic lawyer and an enemy of enlightenment. He is now holding 
on to the coat tails of “ Uncie Jor” CANNoN, and when he talked 
about tariff revision, his words were for his-immediate boss, and 
one was to suggest a confidence which he had possibly brought away 
from the lunch. 

SoLtomon B. Grirrin, the editor of the Springfield Republican. 
was made a Doctor of Letters at Williams College this year, and a 
lot of the alumni in the enthusiasm of the moment made him one 
of the candidates for an alumni trustee. Dr. GrirFiN is a very 
serious person, and this is not wonderful, for, like every good 
editor of a first-rate provincial journal, he is obliged to work all 
the time. It is this sort of thing that will make the United 
States Senatorship, even the committee work, seem like play to 
Major HEMPHILL, at present the intelligent slave of the Charleston 
News and Courier. Dr. Grirrin is a Williamstown boy, his father 
having been, at different times, a professor in the college, its 
librarian, and the keeper of a boys* school which, for a time, was 
said to centre around Sotomon. Soromon’s eldest brother, Ep- 
warD H., having gone into teaching—he is now a professor at Johns 
Hopkins, and dean of the college—and the middle brother, HENRY 
L., having become a clergyman, SotomMon became the “Sam ” 
Bowes of the late nineteentii and the early twentieth centuries. 
He is not precisely like the other “Sam” Bow Les. Perhaps the 
present “Sam,” the publisher of the Republican, is more like him. 
because he is his son. However, Dr. GRIFFIN is a busy editor, and 
flies around the country with the intent—successfully achieved— 
of knowing public men. It was his personal intimacy with the 
leaders of his time that made the elder BowLes so entertaining 
an editor. GRIFFIN is an interesting editor also, and the Spring- 
field Republican under the management of the younger BowLes 
and himself has prospered. It continues to inflict deep wounds 
upon the wrong-doer; it is the severe critic of undue gain; and it 
is the bosom friend of Murray Crane. Dr. Grirrin is worthy 
of the company to which he has been admitted. Fortunately for 
its units, it is a company that never meets. A conference be- 
tween ROLLO OGDEN of the Lvening Post, HAMILTON MABIE of the 
Outlook, HENRY ALDEN of HARVER’S MONTHLY, SOLOMON B. GRIFFIN 
of the Springfield Republican, Buiiss Perry of the Atlantic 
Monthly, and THrEopoRE RoosEveELT of the universe, might be 
interesting, but it surely would.be fatal. 

Another journalist captured a doctorate of letters at Commence- 
ment-time. This one was WILLIAM E. Curtis, and he is a doctor 
of Amherst. This is not the same WILLIAM E. CurTIs who was 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury under JoHN G. CARLISLE. 
That one was made an LL.D. by Trinity several years ago. The 
Doctor of Letters is immediately from Chicago, whose mind he has 
been diligently informing now these many years. He used to be 
the Stalwart correspondent of the Chicago Inter-Ocean in the days 
when LoGaN was the predecessor of “ Joz” CANNON as the popular 
hero of Illinois. Curtis was the correspondent upon whose news- 
paper clippings Joun LoGaN, Roscok ConKiine, “ Matr” Car- 
PENTER, and others of the famous 306 used to rely. These clippings 
were numerous and valuable, and they have more than once sup- 
plied statesmen with memories. CurRTIS was not only the furnisher 
of material for the speeches of the Stalwart Senators, not only 
their interpreter to the ready Republican minds of Illinois; he 
called many of them by their first names and he gaye them advice. 
wholesome or malsain as you will, your iudgment of them de- 
pending on your politics. While Curtis was a Stalwart, he was 
too good a “news man” to offend the BLAINE people or the 
“ Half-breeds.” He is on good terms now with RoosEvELT and 
“ Britt” CHANDLER. When CoNnKLING assailed LAMAR on the floor 
of the Senate, and LAMAR struck back, CurTIS was the man whom 
CONKLING asked, “ What does the gallery think of it?” Curtis 
has dropped ordinary news correspondence, and travels about the 
world seeking whom he may describe. He has written books, and 
he was in at the beginning of the first Douma. He is now travel- 
ling through New England depicting Eastern college life, visiting 
Mrs. Eppy, and telling the Chicagoans how the Eastern States are 
helping their citizens to dispose of deserted farms, and in the 
midst of his striking activities he has stopped long enough to 
enable Amherst to doctor him. 
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FROM A SPEECH DELIVERED ON APRIL {13 

\LREADY, aS an immediate effect of a whirlwind of hostile legis- 
lation ineited throughout the country by the declarations of the 
President and the “ warnings” of the Secretary of State, capital 
has withdrawn its essential support, money cannot be had to pro- 
vide adequate means of transportation, railway companies are 
called upon to make bricks without straw, and all enterprise is at 
a standstill in the face of the official boast of so much “ already 
done” and the latest threat of a further “ girding up of loins .to 
do more.” Because a few have done wrong, all must suffer; just 
discrimination has been thrown to the winds, and the end is not in 


sight. 


The roaring of the lion invariably subsides into the cooing of 
the dove. It is not the vainglorious boasting, as in the latest speech 
at Cambridge, of much already done, but the supplementary threat 
of “ girding up loins to do more,” that has caused havoe at home 
and apprehension abroad. It is not the enforcement of old laws, 
however unwise, nor the proposal of new ones, however socialistic 
and unconstitutional, that alarms. Despite executive assaults upon 
honest judges, we still” have an independent judiciary, and the 
time may come when even Congress itself will cease to be supine. 
It is the illimitable volume cf violent fulminations from the source 
of power that is “ choking up the fountains of industry and drying 
all its streams.” ; 


Already great undertakings have been abandoned; new enter- 
prises have been halted; the business world looks apprehensively 
to the future, and all who have anything at stake or aught in 
anticipation thank God in their hearts for the promise to forego 
a third term, and devoutly pray, though with no little misgiving, 
for the keeping of the pledge. 


A ruler, not necessarily young in years, but boyish in mind, in 
temperament, in impetuosity, in love of excitement, in, passion for 
notoriety, in heedless disregard of considerations born of sobriety 
and calmness; a daring leader, though an unsafe guide; a possessor 
of talents, but not of knowledge; noisy, confused, contradictory, in- 
consistent, illogical, irrational. 


The staggering blow administered by the President to American 
railway securities is beheld with complacency amounting almost to 


glee. 


We are told by those now in executive authority that the time 
has come when the great body of citizens, convinced of the essential 
inadequacy of that original policy to meet the requirements of new 
conditions, demand that the pendulum be swung back and that the 
Federal Government be vested with plenary power. 


We are now in the midst of a mighty melodrama. Rather call 
it a game, a great game; “a bully game,” some would say. _. 


i say “with no little misgiving,” because signs are manifest that 
the “ spear that knows no brother” is again to be hurled into the 
arena, “ My policies ” is the battle-ery, and who but “ Me ” personi- 
fies them ? 


SEEING THE LIGHT 






FROM NEWSPAPERS OF THE PRESENT DAY 


It is high time for President Roosevelt to suspend his sensational 
crusade against the business interests of. his country. <A panic 
would not only put an end to his popularity but bring disaster upon 
80,000,000 honest, industrious, and -well-meaning people, who want 
a fair chance to prosper and would have it if he would only stop 
meddling. Cannot lawbreakers be brought to punishment without 
bringing the whole structure of American industry tumbling to the 
ground !—Rochester Post-Express, 


When we look back at the record of the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion we can see plainly that it is.not the things done which are 
open to criticism. As the record stands, most of these things are 
a credit to the country. 

What has hurt is the continuous stream of threats that has 
come out of Washington, sometimes from the White House itself. 
Suggestions that fortunes ought to be confiscated when they reach 
a certain limit—efforts to extend governmental power by mere 
interpretation of the law—impatience with the Constitution as it is 
because of its restrictions upon executive authority—arguments 
for constitutional interpretation that would make the United 
States government the dominant partner in every man’s business— 
these are the things that have hurt.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


No other government on earth either is or ever has been engaged 
in such a deadly and destructive warfare upon national business 
credit and security values. If a man of steadiness and sobriety of 
mind were in the office Theodore Roosevelt holds, it is conceivable 
that foreign capital might be attracted here for investment. But 
if in the United States capital must be invested subject to Federal 
receiverships, if the holder of shares and bonds must live in the 
daily apprehension that the property they represent may at any 
time be sold for what it will fetch to “an independent concern,” 
there will no longer be a question of the coming of foreign capital— 
there will be a universal anxiety to find places of safety for our 
own capital—New York Times. 


Nobody can longer be surprised at anything Mr. Roosevelt’s 
administration may do or think of doing.—Npringfield Republican. 
What is mere expert opinion when it collides with Presidential 


impulse? Presidential impulse is the only thing infallible. It 
gives the key-note to the Rooseveltian régime.—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


It is impossible to understand why President Roosevelt is trying 
to destroy the financial credit of his country.—Le Temps, Paris. 


It is a fact that the really great and effective work that has thus 
far been done has been done by the States. We have this impres- 
sive warning: 

“Tt is not always easy to hold the course marked by the old fa- 
miliar stars when difficulties appear, and men with brilliant flash- 
lights invite to ways which they are sure will prove shorter and bet- 
ter. But if we are to yield to the temptation to follow them we must 
promptly throw off our accustomed sense of security, so that what- 
ever befalls we shall not be taken unawares.” 

“When difficulties appear ’”’—it is these that trouble many men. 
They want to get over them or around them by some new path, 
and do not realize that these diiticulties may be the very tests of 
our faith in popular and local self-government. There is little 
that we cannot do if we really wish to. But practically everything 
that is desired can be accomplished without overthrowing the gov- 
ernment. Things that can only be accomplished at that cost had 
better be left alone.—Indianapolis News. 


We have quite lost that conception of the law expressed by Coke 
as “ Nothing else but reason *—-or, as Johnson phrased it, “ The law 
is the last result of human wisdom acting upon human experience 
for the benefit of the public.” For this we have substituted the idea 
that the law is whatever some set of men, under whatever mo- 
mentary influence or direction, may choose to make it, or what- 
ever some other men in temporary power may declare it, with 
reference neither to human wisdom nor to human experience, and 
necessarily without benefit to the public._—Philadelphia Ledger. 


What is Mr. Roosevelt thinking of? What is he aiming at? 
What is he trying to accomplish? 

If Mr. Roosevelt is playing both corporation and _ proletariat 
politics the mystery is solved. Great popular applause comes from 
investigating Harriman. Much corporation support can be gained 
by not prosecuting him. ; 

If this is Mr. Roosevelt’s purpose his policies are comprehensible. 
From every other point of view they are shrouded in deepest 
mystery. Does his spear know no brother because it recognizes only 
delegates to the Republican National Convention?——New York 
World, 











































































































Removing the Victims of the Disaster from the “Georgia” at the Pier in Boston; although 
frightfully hurt, several of the injured Sailors insisted on hobbling to the Ambulances 








Aft of the Battle-ship’s Funnels may be seen the 8-inch Turret in which 
the Explosion occurred. It is superimposed on the big 12-inch-gun Turret 


A TRAGEDY OF PEACE 


THROUGH THE PREMATURE EXPLOSION OF A CHARGE OF POWDER IN THE SUPERIMPOSED 8-INCH AFTER-TURRET OF THE BATTLE-SHIP 
“ GEORGIA,” WHILE THE SHIP WAS AT TARGET PRACTICE OFF CAPE COD, EIGHT OFFICERS AND MEN WERE KILLED AND THIRTEEN 
INJURED; TWO OF THE INJURED HAVE SINCE DIED, MAKING THE TOTAL OF DEAD TEN AT THE TIME THIS ISSUE GOES TO PRESS. THE 
MEN WHO DIED WERE LIEUTENANT CASPAR FP. GOODRICH, MIDSHIPMEN FAULKNER GOLDTHWAITE AND JOHN T. CRUSE, CHIEF TURRET 
CAPTAIN W. J. THATCHER: AND SEAMEN W. J. BURKE, G. G. HAMILTON, G. E. MILLER, WILLIAM PAIR, W. M. THOMAS, AND E. F. 
WALSH. THE NAVAL BOARD OF INQUIRY’ WHICH INVESTIGATED THE ACCIDENT REPORTED THAT I‘ WAS DUE TO EXCESSIVELY FAST 
FIRING, WHICH CAUSED A “ FLARE BACK” THAT IGNITED THE POWDER 
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By JOHN POINDEXTER 
YokouaMa, JAPAN, ber become that its price has soared like the price of ancient coins. 
MERICAN lovers of peace—indeed, sane men the world In several well-authenticated cases the agents paid as high as ten 
over—will be glad to know that the Japanese govern- yen ($5 American gold) for one copy. It was by great good luck 
— ment is working as effectively as the wisest. Americans as well as diligent search that I was able after four days of effort 
. : to silence the hotheads who love to snap and_ snarl to secure the copy I am sending to you. 
— about war. ‘The last echoes of Jingo outcries are dying Possibly Americans may not grasp the full significance of the 
ars away in this land. circumspect official action in this case; but all white men in 
e Moreover, it will be a cause of joy as well.as surprise to the Japan see in it an earnest of the hearty wish of the Emperor and 
readers of Harper’S’ WEEKLY to learn that the greatest possible his Elder Statesmen to preserve unbroken their ancient friendship 
+ cause of friction between the two nations—the restriction of with the American people; to eliminate without leaving a single 
“ Japanese immigration into the United States—is eliminated by the trace any influence which might disturb that friendship. 
4 Japanese law already existing. Dai Nippon cannot complain of Nevertheless the blusterers still utter bombast, although ever in 
ree 3 American exclusion of her cheap labor while she herself practises lessening degree. The J'orodzu (newspaper) quotes Count Itagaki 
oe | similar exclusion of alien cheap labor, as will be shown in detail as saying that the San Francisco affair “ gives Japan an oppor- 
“~ later in this letter. tunity to return the favor shown us by Commodore Perry.” 
Let us, for the moment, consider the squelching of the Jingoes. Balderdash, this is, of course, and it has fallen flat. Itagaki was 
Tokio Puck, a Japanese comie weekly, published a few days ago Premier of Japan for a little time, long ago, and although he is 
a cartoon entitled ‘‘ The Brutalization of America,” which depicted now one of the “ outs” he still has a considerable following. 
the United States as a huge lion whose teeth (the portion of the Meantime the safe and sane influences are in command of the 
map around San Francisco) were crunching a shrieking little Jap. situation. The Jiji—one of the most powerful of the Japanese 
; The shades of Washington and Lincoln were shown, regarding the newspapers—deplores the efforts of the Jingoes to make trouble 
spectacle with*mournful forebodings. ‘The design was cleverly over the San Francisco Jap-baiting. 
executed—quite as ably as the cartoon in the same _ periodical ‘Those who would make the matter a subject of international ‘ 
before the Russo-Japanese war, in which the little Jap was dis- dispute,” it says editorially, “‘ should note with regret the general 
played drawing his sword to drive back the great Russian Bear disorder and confusion of affairs in San Francisco, as revealed by 
then encroaching upon Asia. The attempt to paraliel the status the official corruption recently come to light, and the necessary 
of the United States with the ruthless aggression of Russia was limitation of the police force. The Washington authorities have 
well calculated to stir up hatred among the Japanese populace, per- expressed their sincere regret for the general disorder and the 
haps to fan the war-fires into flame. ineflicient police control and have promised their utmost efforts 
But note the difference in the official attitude toward the two for readjusting the matter and improving the situation. In the 
cartoons. There was no attempt in 1904 to suppress the Russian matter of the school-children exclusion, Japan had a right to 
Bear cartoon. “The Brutalization of America” cartoon has been make official protest because the question involved her treaty - 
suppressed by the order of the Japanese government. And the rights; but, in the present affair, the exclusively local nature of 
manner of squelching it was diplomatic. The government officials, the trouble, and in view of the sincere regret of the United States 
a following the usual public method, might have closed the offices authorities for the acknowledged failure of the police, to whom 
of Puck and confiscated the edition containing the offensive cartoon. would the susceptible gentlemen address themselves for redress? 
' To do this, however, would have called attention to the inflamma- Consider what would have been the state of public sentiment here, 
tory picture, advertised it, augmented its influence. Secret agents had the United States taken as a matter of diplomatic protest the 
were sent out to buy all the copies extant. So rare has the num- (Continued on page 1142.) 
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The inflammatory Cartoon entitled “The Brutalization of America,” printed in a recent issue 
of the Tokio “Puck,” and promptly but quietly suppressed by the Japanese Government 
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RAILWAY 


THE PRESIDENT’S 


STATION 


By RENE BACHE 


O ruler in the world has so Juxurious a private railway 
station as the one which is now nearly completed for the 
President at Washington. By using it upon his goings 
and comings to and irem the White House he will be pre- 
served from the dangers and annoyances incidental to the 

gathering of a large crowd of idlers. Also, by its magnificence and 
beauty the structure will deeply impress those distinguished visitors 
from the Old World who have the honor of being specially received 
by our Chief Executive. 

Officially this new private station will be known as the Executive 
Annex, and it will consist of an entire wing of the new union railway 
station, which covers more ground than any other building in 
America, and is the biggest station in the world. Built of white 
marble, it will be uncommoniy beautiful. But its distinctive and 
most conspicuous architectural feature is the Presidential wing, 
which comprises a superb entrance for carriages, a vast State 
Reception Room, a private room for the Chief Magistrate, and 
several other apartments. 

This wing, when not in use by the President, will be closed 
against all visitors. It will be thrown open, however, on order from 
the White House, to receive foreign dignitaries calling at Washing- 
ton, as well as important officials of our own government, who will 
pass through it on arriving or departing from Washington. They, 
however, will use the entrances opening upon a portico on the east 
side. The President’s 
entrance will be re- 
served for him and 


content to receive minor royalties at the White House) would feel 
obliged to meet the august guest at the railway depot. For such 
emergencies is provided the State Reception Room, already men- 
tioned, into which the vestibule opens. ‘Thanks to an arrangement 
conveniently made’ for the purpose, the President can step directly 
out of his private room into this great apartment, wifich is seventy 
feet long by thirty feet in width. f 

At the farther end of the State Reception Room is another vesti- 
bule, which is called the Room of Arrivals. Here it is that foreign 
dignitaries, or privileged officials, on disembarking from the trains, 
first find themselves. They are at once relieved of all anxiety about 
wraps and baggage by obsequious attendants; and, if a formal re. 
ception is to be given them, they are presently ushered into the 
great state apartment. Otherwise, they make their way out upon 
the Portico of the Dignitaries, where carriages are in waiting. 

It might easily happen that the Secretary of State and certain 
other officials, civil and military, would be sent to the depot to wel- 
come in formal fashion a very important personage—such, for 
example, as the Duke of the Abruzzi, who recently visited Washing- 
ton. He and his suite, on their arrival, would be ushered through 
the outer vestibule into the State Reception Room, where they 
would find the representatives of the President. In such a case, 
doubtless, by special order from the White House, the distin- 
guished visitors would be escorted to waiting carriages by way 
of the private entrance 
of the Executive, 

If, however, the 





his suite. 

The President's 
entrance is a superb 
archway of marble 
thirty feet in 
width. On disem- 
barking from his car- 
riage beneath it, the { 
foremost citizen of 
the nation will step 
into a vestibule of 
noble proportions—of 
the same width as the 
archway’ and twenty 
feet in depth. In this 
vestibule the persons 
who accompany him 
will be waited upon 
by trained attendants, 
while the President 
himself will seek 
privacy in a room set 
apart for his exclu- 
sive use on the right 
hand adjoining. 

The President’s 
Room, as it is called, 
will be most beauti- 
fully and luxuriously 
furnished. Costly 
Oriental rugs will 
cover the floor; the 
ceiling will be done in 
gold and color, and 
the walls will be 
panelled in blue silk. 
In the middle will be 
a table suitable for 
writing, provided with 
a solid silver ink- 
stand and other ap- 
purtenances to match 
—this and all the 
other articles of 
furniture being of 
mahogany. All of 
this luxury will not 
cost the Chief Execu- 
tive a penny, but will 
be paid for out of the 
pockets of the rail- 
road companies. 

If the Emperor of 
Germany, or even the 
Prince of Wales, 








visitor should be a 
foreign potentate, even 
though nobody more 
important than the 
Shah of Persia, the 
President would him- 
self go to the depot to 
welcome him to our 
national capital. He 
would linger in the 
President’s Room un- 
til notified that the 

. proper moment had 
- arrived, and then 
would emerge into the 
grand reception hall, 
in time to shake hands 
with the guests as 
they came in. “ Stage 
waits ” under such cir- 
cumstances, of course, 
are indecorous and in- 
consistent with the 
formal etiquette which 
is assuming a steadily 
increasing importance 
at what the foreign 
diplomats delight to 
eall the ‘ republican 
court.” 

The railroads are 
going to try to make 
the State Reception 
Room the most beauti- 
ful apartment in the 
United States. Its 
vaulted ceiling will be 
exquisitely frescoed in 
colors, and its furnish- 
ings of red leather 
and mahogany will be 
the finest that money 
can buy. The floor 
will be a_ parquet 
of rare woods, highly 
polished and with 
priceless rugs _ scat- 
tered about. Superb 
erystal electroliers 
will hang from the 
ceiling, making the 
room bright as. day 
when there happens to 
be occasion for using 
it at night. 











should visit the 
United States, he 
would necessarily go 
to Washington, and 
the President (though 





The “Presidential Wing” of the new Union Station in Washington. Through the 
Archway in Front the President will enter and leave the Station. The Portico 
intended for the Use of foreign Dignitaries is behind the Arches on the Right 
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The main part of 
the station contains 
the largest room in 
the world—seven hun- 
dred and sixty feet in 
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The Main Facade of the superb new Pennsylvania Railroad Station in Washington, showing the ‘‘ Presidential Wing” in the Right Foreground 


length. It is called the Concourse, is roofed in with glass in a 
magnificent arch, and is intended as a gathering-place for people 
who are waiting for trains. The novel features of the building 
are a room set aside for the exclusive use of invalids (a physician 
being always kept on hand), and a small morgue for use in case 
of fatal railroad accidents. 

The last Congress made a law appropriating $25,000 a year to 
pay for the travelling expenses of the President. That amount of 
money will settle the bills for much journeying by rail—even 
though the Chief Executive is obliged to arrange his trips 
on a scale vying with that of royalty abroad. As a matter 
of fact, the occupant of the White House is practically com- 
pelled, whenever he travels, to use a special train for the accommo- 
dation of himself and his party, and the liberality of the railroads, 
which have been accustomed hitherto to liquidate all such charges, 
has placed our Presidents under obligations too great to be 
proper. 

In future one or more private cars, built for the purpose, will 
be reserved for the President’s exclusive use. A few years ago it 
was proposed to build an entire train expressly for the tenant of 





the White House, which should be at all times ready for service, 
but this idea was never carried out. Another suggestion has been 
made to the effect that when the Executive Mansion is rebuilt— 
a thing likely to be accomplished at no distant day, the recent re- 
construction having been to a large extent a failure—a railroad 
track shall be run underground into the basement of one of the 
wings, where a private car can always be kept, so that the Presi- 
dent can get aboard at any time and start off for any place he 
wishes to visit. 

Only within the last few years has Presidential journeying be- 
come spectacular. Like royalty abroad, every recent occupant of 
the White House has deemed it his duty to go. through the country 
in state and let the people see him. But of this or any other kind 
of travelling done by the Chief Magistrate the most disagreeable 
feature has always been the business of departing and getting back 
home. A mere announcement to the effect that the President was 
going away, or about to arrive in Washington, has been sufficient 
to fill the railroad terminals with all the local ragtag and bobtail, 
causing much annoyance, all of which will be avoided in future 
by the new system. 





























A MIDSUMMER DAY’S DREAM 
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THE ORACLE 





By BARTON W. CURRIE 


DRAWINGS BY GEORGE GIBBS 


HEY whispered that he was The Oracle—this little white- 

haired man who polished the long bar in the Dizzy Ghost 

saloon. He knew Nevada, they said, from Buffalo 

Meadows, ’way up the map in Washoe County, where the 

alfalfa glistens dewily from May to November, all the way 
down the map to this gray wilderness at Bullfrog. His memory 
harked back to the almost forgotten days of the Comstock Lode; 
and the story ran that he was prospecting in the Gold Hill region 
when the famous Gould & Curry bonanza was first sold for a 
hatful of pine-nuts by a Digger Indian clad in a jockey-cap, a dog- 
collar studded with brass nails, and a blue plush porticre. He 
had worked in the Consolidated Virginia in 1875, when the yield 
of shining slugs was $15,000,000, and when the streets of Virginia 
City could have been paved with silver without going out of. town 
for the bullion. He had had an interest in the Belcher, which he 
lost on one turn of a card. He had seen great, throbbing, rocketing 
camps, “where hell blazed at night and smouldered by day,” 
dwindle to a few tottering shacks, dismal refuge for tramp Indians 
and the tombs of ten thousand vanished dreams. 

Jonesy they called him—just Jonesy. He laughed when I asked 
him his first name, and the laugh had a rich ring of youth. It 
faded into a softening smile that wiped away the wrinkles and 
erased the crow’s-feet. When they came back you could not see 
them, for he had shown you a soul perennially young. 

“Kid,” he said, “it’s so deep a dip into the back drifts since 
Jonesy was anybody but Jonesy that I’ve plumb discarded the other 
handle. I guess Jonesy on a slab of blue porphyry will be keen 
enough epitaph for this little sinner when he goes under the 
alkali for the last count. But you sure are showing the tender- 
foot, my lad, to ask an old snow-topped gold-hunter like me for a 
full birth-register. 

“Why,” he ran on in a purring voice that never varied a note 
in its softness, “ time 
was in the old days 
of the Storey County 
bonanzas when folk 
held a tight limit on 
their curiosity. 1 
mean, unless a man 
hankered after travel 
by hearse, he didn’t 

“eross - examine on 
identity. Many ‘a 
Percival, Schuyler, 
and Reginald has 
gone gray at the fet- 
lock in my memory 
as * Bill, *‘ Sandy,’ or 
plain ‘Red, *thout 
sending *round paste- 
boards to make cor- 
rections. I guess 
even now, with all 
these naphtha wag- 
ons, telegraphs, tele- 
phones, air - drills, 
electric hoists, and 
portable stamp-mills, 
there’s a good many 
natty bounders in our 
tall altitudes who 
don’t spread the s 
docket of their pasts 
to the publie gaze. 

* Now, curiosity ap- 
plied gingerly and 
‘with a scientific touch 


f 
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‘**Look here, Mr. Special investigator, tread light” 


will often get past the draw, but you want to skin your cards pretty 
close and size up the people you’re playing with. 

*T will confess, though, that some of our wisest Solomons now 
and then go baff in getting a character range. All of which, as 
the after-dinner orator says, reminds me: 

“A few years back, when I was mixing at the Glad Hand saloon 
in Goldfield, there came about one of those little tragedies of the 
sage-brush land that attracted passing notice, and furnished an 
item for the camp daily. Philosophizing on curiosity and character 
range, it may be some pat. 

“TI was doing the same as I am now, polishing the long bar, 
when a dressy chap blew in and stopped at the rail. He was 
clean-cut; had a steady eye, and the kind of firm lip-hang a father 
sizes as a character asset in a son. But he sure did wanter know. 

“The Glad Hand that season caught all the strangers, hunters of 
gold; play-men, sensation-seekers, and color-gatherers. And they 
were the taffy pests—those color-gatherers and sociological re- 
searchers. I don’t mean the kind that know what they want. to 
get, and get it without the aid of a note-book or a net. The other 
kind—who tell you they are about to write the great American 
novel, and then ask you how much whiskey you drink before break- 
fast, and whether or not you eat with your knife. How so many 
of them get out of the desert with an animated frame of bones is 
due only to the Nevadan sense of humor. When a stranger in the 
alkali belt goes ’round billed from the shins up as a freak, and 
consistently sheds a line of talk that manifests a strenuous 
mechanism in the booby-hatch, he can get away with it the same 
as a circus can that’s got a wild man from Mlalla, Mozambique, 
with a Boston accent. He’s too pathetic to harm. . 

“But [’m yawing off the trail, as our desert mariners say. Let 
us return to the Glad Hand. It was the year before we got the 
electricity in from the power-station at Bishop, California, one 

. hundred miles over 
the horizon. We had 
lamps then, but the 
3akersfield oil was 
full of mud ‘and 
burned cloudy. I 
could see to mix. 
though, and ‘was quick 
enough on faces and 
voices to know who | 
was serving. I sized 
up this stranger to be 
a kid—just about a 
voter. His cheeks 
were beautiful and 
pink in the dim light. 
He had on a natty 
suit of corduroys, and 
one of those plaza- 
brimmed Stetsons 
that the tenderfoot 
runs to, pulled down 
some over one eye. 

“ When he asked me 
if I could make him 
a golden fizz the way 
they churned ’em in 
Omaha, with a cherry 
in it and a straw and 
a piece of lemon, | 
focussed him as about 
the weirdest brand of 
child sport that had 
ever blown down this 
range of purple hum- 


Drawn by George Gibbs 
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mocks. I was sure he was the rawest kind ever, when he opened 
up with a mouth so full of questions that they hopped out like a 
family of lizards from a greasewood bush after a cloudburst. As 
| was pretty much alone, he made me the victim; put me in the 
witness-chair, strapped me to it, and began shooting in his 
queries like a county attorney grilling a claim-jumper. This was 
his line of quiz as far as I can recall: 

“*Been long in the desert’? 

** Since last haying.’ 

“* Married or single?’ 

“That one’s out of order.’ 

“He paused a moment, lighted a gold-tipped cigarette, and fired 
away some more: 

“* Know this country well?’ 

“¢Can tip my hat to the sheriff and funeral-director.’ 

“* How old are you?’ 

“* Have lost count.’ 

“Hair turn white from fright or old age?’ 

“© Softer, son—it’s a wig. I wear it to cheat the Children’s 
Society, which don’t allow you to compound hard liquor under 
the age of fourteen.’ 

“Smile? Not even 
an eye-twinkle. I 
couldn’t head him off. 

I couldn’t laugh him 

off. He was a frozen Pe 

interrogation point, 
dropping questions as 
fast as they’d melt off 
his tongue. I drew 
out of him in the dull 
periods of his direct 
examination that he 
had just rolled into 
the camp and was 
hungry for  infor- 
mation—for a 
CAUSE. He dropped 
that out in upper- 
case caps. Then he 
put me through the 
hopper of cross- 
examination, rebuttal, 
surrebuttal, sur-surre- 
buttal, and all the 
other stages in a New 
Jersey set of plead- 
ings. He confessed 
that he wanted to tell 
his kinspeople at 
home all about the 
country, and thought 
he could get the dope 
by the Q. and A. 
route. My ancestral 
tree had been dug up 
by the roots and my 
past unwrapped layer 
by layer, ’way back to 
the time I clerked in 
a Camden, New 
Jersey, law - office, 
when Black Nelson 
breezed in with a 
party of friends and 
filled a gap at the 
bar rail. Black Nel- 
son was a good chum 
all ’round in this 
mushroom camp, 
owned a string of rich 
leases, spent as if the 
vein ran rich clear 
through to _Thibet, 
told good stories in fourteen dialects, and pal’d with United States 
Senators, ex-Governors, and the bigwig judges of the government 
circuit. 

‘Two years before, he'd climbed up to this six-thousand-feet 
altitude with two hundred others from Reno, and made good 
before he took his hat off. He didn’t have any pedigree papers 
nor perfumed billets of introduction. His front seemed good 
current specie, and they put him up at the club and:passed him 
through with a three-star tag. He was big, handsome, and had 
a smile that would melt the heart of a Goshoot squaw. Then he 
never talked high and never shot high. Smooth as a greased 
gimlet and jolly as a mellow monk of ye olden times, ‘there wasn’t 
a man in the camp who wouldn’t have labelled him candy, sugar 
100 fine. ~ 

“Even our faro-dealer cracked a profile smile from somewhere 
under his left ear when Nelson came in. He was a clear fresh 
breeze on a muggy night. A cross-eyed man with smoked glasses 
could see that he was in right with the boys, and would step softly 
on feather ice when it came to throwing a hammer against his 
character. 

“This stranger from Omaha, however, didn’t seem to get the 
atmosphere. The minute he peeped Black Nelson and heard his 
name his face went as sour as a sure-ripe olive. 

“*T think [T know that man,’ he whispered behind his hand 
seross the bar. The whisper was one of those melodrama asides 
you can hear in the top gallery. It just happened that Nelson’s 
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weather ear was trained on a spicy yarn of one of his pals; but to 
cap any more breaks that might stir up an ugly mess I bent over 
to the young person, and said, softly: 

“Look here, kiddie, if you’ve got any suspicion. or amateur- 
sleuth hunches, block them out and stow them away in a back 
drift, else you'll dip into real melodrama where it’s on tap.’ 

“He straightened up as if a mule had kicked him on the chin. 
Dignity began to stick out on him like goose-flesh. 

“* Perhaps you don’t know who I am,’ he said, throwing back his 
coat and displaying a tin shield, on which was dented SprctaL 
INVESTIGATOR. 

“*T came down to this desert,’. he said, slow and solemn and 
soft, ‘armed with the authority of the Omaha Society for the 
Suppression of Fraud,*to investigate the conduct, habits, and local 
record of a person who is suspected of floating bogus mines in 
Nebraska. I do my duty as I see it. I will get to the bottom of 
this matter despite ... er... yes. despite Hell,’ and he hit 
the bar a blow with his fist that jarred all the glasses off their 
keels. 

“Now I was sorry for this kid clear down to my boots. The 
old) days when the 
boys carried knives 
in their hats, likewise 
guns in their boots, 
and went ‘round 
shooting like a drunk- 
en Gatling, may be 
dead. Dude clothes 
have sort of super- 
seded the old rough- 
and-ready togs, and 
manners have more 
of a parlor finish to 
them. But you may 
stake it out, register 
it, and dig a hole for 
clearance, that there’s 
trouble nesting all 
over these kid-gloved 
camps. It only needs 
a little foolish  stir- 
ring to bring it out 
on the wing. So I 
went at this bad actor 
as quiet and intense 
as I could, saying: 

“*Look here, Mr. 
Special Investigator, 
tread light. Put the 
scythe on any crop of 
rash ideas that may 
be sprouting up 
under that Stetson lid 
of yours. The _ best 
way to learn things 
down here is to keep 
your mouth shut and 
listen. Don’t go prob- 
ing and digging to 
deep levels with your 
tongue hung in the 
middle, or somebody’ll 
get offended, and _ be- 
gin shooting through 
his coat before you 
know he’s aimed.’ 

“*Oh, fritters!’ he 
said, sniffing. ‘T’ve 
had my primary 
Drawn by George Gibbs course in this game 

and know where I’m 


“Nelson measured the stranger up and down” at’ Then he tipped 


over his glass to at- 

tract attention, and 
as Nelson turned, stuck his thumbs in the armholes of his vest, 
and said, 

“*You’re Mr. George Randall Nelson?’ 

Nelson swung out square from the bar and measured the 
stranger up and down with that quick, cold eye of his. His 
smile broke in a sort of flash as he came back smoothly: 

“*Yes; but my pals call me Black Nelson down here, because of 
my beautiful raven tresses.’ He raised one hand to clap Corduroys 
on the shoulder in a friendly way. But the fool vein seemed to 
run rich in this stranger, for he stepped back as if shrinking from 
the fangs of a rattler. When he stopped he shook out his 
forefinger and levelled it at Nelson’s nose, saying through his 
teeth: 

“* You’re known by the police of Omaha?’ 

“* Sure, honey,’ replied Nelson, still smiling that epidemic smile 
of his so that we all laughed with him. ‘Some of my right pals 
are on the Omaha police. Good friends to have—the cops.’ 

“But there wasn’t any smile under the skin of this chap from 
Omaha, only marble and blamed ugly chiselling. He continued 
in the same frozen tone: 

“*Tsn’t it true that you’re selling stock in mines to people in 
Omaha ?” 

“* Why, yes,’ said Nelson, still sunny with good nature, ‘and 
to ‘the good folk in Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, New York. 
Buffalo, New Orleans, and Baltimore. Why, we don’t even cut 
out Boston, or Bangor, Maine, from our philanthropy, for we’ve 

































































































































































































got a real bonanza that’s making good in every stringer and cross- 
cut.’ 

“You have been arrested? You were locked up as a common 
felon, charged with theft and fraud? You’ve been a petty-larceny 
crook, even?’ This came out like slugs from an automatic, from 
between glistening teeth set tight. 

“The smile went off Black Nelson’s features as twilight vanishes 
down those purple hills yonder. His lips came together hard and 
straight as a knife-slit. 

“*Took here,’ he said, talking back in his throat, ‘if you’re 
joking, your manners are damn bad and dangerous.’ 

“I’m not joking,’ snapped the stranger, dropping his hands in 


“Nelson flung open his coat and unhooked his gun” 


the pockets of his jacket, rising on his toes, and looking down 
at Nelson. ‘I’m asking you a straight question, and it is up to you 
to come through with a straight answer.’ 

“Well, then,’ chopped out Nelson, sharp as flint, ‘you low- 
bred, inquisitive hound, no to everything. Also, take this to chew, 
and be thankful the words are not lead; if what you ask were true 
it wouldn’t be any of your damn business.’ Then, fairly frothing, 
he swung round on me with: 

** Jonesy, lead this child out of here before I lose my temper.’ 

“JT hadn't time to so much as twitter when the other one 
measured out: 

““* George Randall Nelson, you’re a liar if... 

“That’s as far as he got. A puff of smoke ribboned from a tiny 
hole in Nelson’s jacket, near the belt-line, following a smothered 
little crack. The corduroys and Stetson simply spilled back under 
a table without a gasp. He dropped in a still heap with his head 
doubled on his chest. Black Nelson looked down on the crumpled 
bundle and turned away, saying sadly: 

**So young and so damned foolish.” He was shaking his head 
at me and smoothing down his coat, when a chair over in the 
shadow by the wall where the corduroys had rolled like a sack of 
sand moved. Injun Joe was bending down into the shadow to get 
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the corpse and carry it out into the alley where the coroner held 
his inquests, when there was a choking report and a little puff 
of white vapor that floated up solid under the smoking lamp. The 
Injun staggered back with a grunt, went over the bar and ducked 
behind it in one movement. 

“Nelson wheeled ’round with an oath, flung open his coat, and 
unhooked his gun. He got it loose in less time than you could 
execute a wink, but not before there was another muffled crack, 
at which he fell out on his hands and rolled over rigid and silent. 

“That limp heap of corduroys was animated in an instant and 
came up erect out of the shadow with a bound. His hands were 
still in his pockets, but no glint of a weapon showed. He walked 
over the bar easily and said: 

“© Now, Jonesy, give me a 
real drink, for I need it.’ He 
had his hat off now, and 
Black Nelson’s friends took 
one look and faded so precipi- 
tate that the swinging doors 
went with them. He laughed 


eee 


aa 


hard, and his long yellow 
teeth showed ugly. Then he 
said, without moving his 
lips: 


“*Strange how some folk 
do forget faces. Age must be 
dimming your lamps, Jonesy, 
for you certainly turned whale 
on that Omaha yarn and badge 
stall. But seeing you have ~ 
woke up, I’ll unravel it very 
brief: 

“*T had a sister once and 
she was my pal. When | 
went up to Butte a while back 
—-you remember when—lI left 
her with an aunt in Haw- 
thorne. You recall Bess. 
Jonesy.’ He was talking short 
in raspy chunks. The whis- 
key-glass snapped and ground 
into powder between his fin- 
gers. His features’ were 
writhing and twisting horrid. 

“* Well” he went on, after 
a gulping pause, ‘I came 
back to Hawthorne. Bess... 
she ... only a big-eyed, inno 
cent baby. My God, Jonesy, 


you remember! ...she’d 
gone. I got wind she was 


down here in the desert. I 
learned where... and why. 
-That’s all. Another glass, 
Jonesy, and the bottle.’ 

“He stopped pouring a mo- 
ment as Injun Joe crept out 
from back of the bar. Toss- 
ing the Piute a gold piece, he 
pointed behind him to the 
floor. He drank twice, and 
when the Injun had reached 
the alley he said: 

“* You may think I took a long chance with Black Nelson. No. 
‘Twas a case of black destiny for him, so I played with him as | 
would with a gaffed shark. But what gets me is how these low- 
down, potato-hearted Lotharios make friends among real men. 
and get the reputation of being bad by shooting drunken tender- 
foots.’ ” 

Jonesy had polished the Dizzy Ghost’s long bar to a crystal 
brilliancy. But closing his eyes dreamily he continued to rub 
with a mechanical sweep of the arm. He glanced up resignedly 
at a timidly ventured question. 

“ Had the man in the corduroys been hit? Yes, in the hat. Who 
was he? Well, the first name begins with G, and the last name 
begins with—now, let me see. Yes, we had better say any one of 
twenty-six letters. No. He is not one of our Bad Men, but the 
sort of citizen our Bad Men shun. 

“ When you meet a man, well set up, about five feet eight, who 
has a deep scar over the right temple, hair gray as mine, but a 
face as smooth and unwrinkled as a boy’s, you may know that 
his first name begins with G. With these few words, son, 
we'll end this lesson. But keep in mind that the who’s who 
habit in this sun-beaten sage-brush land is damn bad and danger- 
ous.” 


Drawn by George Gibbs 
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A LOST RAILROAD 


By GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH 


XUNAWAY engine one dark night disappeared down a 

branch line of a southern Florida railroad and caused 

no little apprehension in the office of the train-despatcher, 

until the track was cleared of all traffic and the danger of 

serious mishap averted. The engine left Bartow on its 
wild trip, and was never seen again. ‘The next day strenuous 
efforts were made to locate it. A wrecking-train was sent after it, 
but found the track clear all the way to Fort Myers. The theory 
then was that it had jumped the narrow-gauged track at one of 
the sharp curves, and efforts were made to locate it somewhere 
along the embankments; but this search also proved fruitless. 
The mystery of the strange disappearance of the engine was not ex- 
plained until nearly ten years after the accident. One day a party 
of surveyors weré driving stakes in the soft mud ofa southern 
hummock or swamp near the track, when the point of a stake 
touched something hard and unyielding. An examination fol- 
lowed, and to the astonishment of the engineers an old rusty rail- 
road locomotive of ancient pattern was found buried in the soft 


slime of the hummock. The story of the runaway engine that dis- - 


appeared so mysteriously in the night was then recalled, and a 
satisfactory explanation obtained. In rounding a sharp curve the 
engine had jumped the track, and landing plump in the soft swampy 
mud, its weight had gradually carried it down until every part of 
it was engulfed. 

An even more remarkable disappearance happened near Pueblo, 
Colorado, in 1875. A locomotive and engine were derailed in a 
lonely part of the country, and with no wrecking-train near, the 
train was temporarily abandoned. It was several days before any 
attempt was made to set the locomotive and cars back on the track. 
Then when the engineers appeared on the scene there was no sign of 
the train in sight. Word was sent to headquarters, and the train 
crew were despatched to the spot to locate more accurately the 
scene of the accident. The scil was soft and spongy, a sort of 
quick-mud, which opened to receive any heavy substance dropped 
on it. Every vestige of the train had disappeared. Borings were 
made by the engineers, but nothing to resemble the lost train was 
touched. These borings were in time extended some fifty feet 
down in the mud, but not a trace of the lost train could be found. 
Even to this day the mysterious fate of the engine and train re- 
mains unexplained, except on the theory that the mud extended 
to an enormous depth and the cars rest somewhere below the fifty- 
foot level in its bed of quick-mud. 

Several other similar occurrences of lost trains and locomotives 
are recorded in various parts of the country. For a time there was 
a superstition connected with their total disappearance which 
railroad men did not like to talk about. The trains simply passed 
out into the darkness and disappeared. The mystery overshadowing 
them furnished abundant -material for many strange tales of 
superstition. 

But remarkable as these disappearances may seem, they are 
eclipsed in every particular by the story of the lost railroad of 
Siberia. In this case it was not a solitary locomotive or a train 
of cars which mysteriously disappeared, but a whole railroad 
some twelve miles in length. And during the thirty and more 
years since the strange disappearance no trace of the road has 
ever been discovered, although government engineers and private 
surveying parties have repeatedly tried to find it. It is one of the 
most mystifying stories of strange disappearances ever officially 
reported, and the story would seem -incredible if it were not 
officially vouched for in every particular. 

The railroad was constructed early in the seventies, some twenty 
years before the great trans-Siberian railroad crossed the cold, 
barren steppes of Siberia. The road was built by local merchants 
and capitalists to avoid the rapids on the Angara River about two 
miles from Irkutsk in Central Siberia. The rapids made navigation 
difficult and expensive, and the road was built to transship freight 
around the rapids to points above and below. The total length of 
the road was about twelve miles, and it ran through a dense 
swamp across country. The gauge was seven feet, and the iron 
rails of rough mould were made in a distant native iron- 
foundry. There was no ballast to the road, and the ties consisted of 
whole trees cut down and laid crosswise. The rails were spiked to 
these trees, and the road was ready for the rolling-stock. 

One solitary locomotive of antique pattern was used on the line, 
and a few flat cars for carrying freight. Train-sheds were erected 
at either end of the route. The freight was shipped from boats 
above the rapids across the railroad to boats waiting below the 
dangerous break in the river’s navigation. For a few years the 
experiment proved successful, and the railroad was well patronized. 
Then for some strange reason its trade fell off, and in time it was 
totally abandoned. The locomotive was sold to a farmer and con- 
verted into an efficient machine for driving a threshing outfit, and 
the flat cars were towed away and utilized for various purposes. 

Then the Russian government decided to cross Siberia with its 
great railroad, and the advance surveyors of the trans-Siberian 
railroad fought their way across country to Irkutsk. Many routes 
were surveyed then which were later abandoned. One of these 


penetrated the forest where the ancient railroad had been built. 
The engineers had been repeatedly baffled in the attempt to survey 
a good route through forest, tundra, and steppe, with here and 
there treacherous spots of rine, or quick-mud, the “ holy horror” 
of the Russian Slav. The topography of the country was so willl 
and rough that repeated surveying parties returned to headquarters 
without finding any feasible route for the great trans-Siberian 


* railroad. 


It was while in this quest that news first reached the engineers 
and surveyors of the “lost railroad.” The woodmen and mujik 
trappers had only vague accounts of its existence, but all agreed 
that it had disappeared, and the consensus of opinion was that 
some queer freak of nature had swallowed it up. But it was an 
earthquakeless region, and the engineers from St. Petersburg 
scouted any such idea. If there had heen a railroad in the region, 
it could be found, and probably it would prove an excellent route 
for the new trans-Siberian line. 

The surveyors and engineers made a systematic search for it. 
directed by trappers and woodmen who had knowledge of its 
existence. A dozen different squads of surveyors explored the 
forests, beginning at the Angara.River and coming back to it on 
the other side of the rapids. But no signs whatever could be dis- 
covered of a railroad or anything that remotely resembled tracks. 
When almost ready to attribute the whole story to some local 
superstition, a surveying party stumbled upon the terminal sheds 
of the road. These sheds for storing goods for transshipment bore 
every evidence of the reported story of the lost railroad. There 
were even found stored in corners of the sheds a few goods which 
had in some way been overlooked. With the terminal sheds located 
it seemed an easy matter to find the railroad. The forest had 
grown up and covered the old route, but through the wilderness of 
giant firs there was a slight clearing which had years before been 
made by the railroad-builders. But surveying party after surveying 
party returned completely baffled. Not a railroad sleeper, not a 
sign of a rail or spike, could be discovered. They probed down into 
the soft mud, but found nothing. After considerable trouble they 
found the original builders and owners of the road, and with the 
help of these they went over the route again. 

There was no better result. The railroad was lost! It had dis- 
appeared as completely as if an earthquake had actually swallowed 
it. Some of the engineers were inclined to believe that, after all, 
the natives were right, and a violent convulsion of the earth had 
actually carried the road away. Solid iron rails could not melt and 
run away, and cross-ties could not entirely decay and disappear. 
There had been no fire in the forest, and the problem baffled the 
wisest. 

The trans-Siberian road did not take the route surveyed by the 
engineers who searched so diligently for the lost railroad, and the 
mystery of the road was never solved. Kypehkol, the chief engineer 
of this division of the trans-Siberian, reported the matter at St. 
Petersburg, and intimated in private letters that it was the great- 
est mystery connected with the construction of Russia’s great rail- 
road. The fact that not a piece of iron or a railroad tie anywhere 
along the twelve miles of route could be discovered made the 
mystery all the more profound. 

Kypehkol’s theory, however, was that the unballasted track 
formed a natural drainage conduit through the forests, which in 
time made the subsoil very spongy. The iron rails then in time sank 
into the soft mud during very warm summers until they reached the 
substratum of eternally frozen earth. This substratum is something 
like 600 feet thick, and is hard as a rock. Picks and drills make 
no more impression on it than they do on solid granite. If once 
buried a few feet in this frozen earth after a very warm summer, 
the rails would be as effectually hidden from human sight as though 
fossilized in solid granite. : 

The railroad ties were made of whole trees cut down and crossed 
on the surface of the swamp. The rails probably carried these trees 
down in the soft, yielding mud until they were also embedded 
in the frozen strata. From the fact that the engineers reported 
the earth filled with enormous roots and tangles of vegetation, it 
is supposed that the submerged tree ties sprouted and sent up in- 
numerable branches to- fill up the space cut through the woods. In 
this way the lost railroad was all the more effectually concealed. 
The picks and boring-drills of the surveyors simply struck these 
tangled roots and trees without uncovering anything which re- 
sembled railroad ties. 

Siberia’s lost railroad is thus one of the puzzles of Russia. 
Twelve miles of iron rails are somewhere embedded in the solid 
frozen substrata for some future miner to uncover when lie pene- 
trates below the rocky substratum of soil in his search for precious 
metals. Whether the rails will be indefinitely preserved or rot 
away and become a part of the earth is a matter ot pure specula- 
tion, but as most articles are perfectly preserved in such frozen 
strata, it is believed that the lost railroad may remain intact for 
several thousand years, In this way the lost railroad may actually 
outlive any in existence to-day, for some future scientist to dis- 
cover and marvel at. , 
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ENGLAND’S DOMESTIC UPHEAVAL 


EFFECTS 


By SYDNEY BROOKS 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT FOR “HARPER'S WEEKLY” ‘ 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 

ALF of the householders in Great Britain are in a panic, 

and all of them are frantically insuring themselves 

against liabilities of which they know nothing except that 

they are bound to be bothersome and may be overwhelm- 

ing. The cause of their precipitate anxiety is an Act of 
Parliament that came into force on July 1. The title of the Act 
looks harmless enough. It is called the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. We have had many such acts before and they have not dis- 
turbed the peace of the English fireside. But this one is both more 
stringent in its provisions and far wider in its scope than any of its 
predecessors. When I say that for the first time in the history of 
British industry it makes householders legally and financially re- 
sponsible for any accidents that may befall the domestic servants 
they entploy I have said enough to account for the national alarm. 
It is not often that legislation touches the home, or that the 
average man, still less the average woman, is affected in any vital 
and personal interest by what Parliaments may do or undo. The 
principle of employers’ liability is an old and familiar one. But 
hitherto it has scarcely ever made itself felt outside the spheres 
of business and industry. A man could forget all about it when he 
reached home, and as for women, there was virtually no occasion 
for them even to think of it. All that is changed by this act. 
Every one who employs a servant is now doomed to study the 
beauty of employers’ liability in his own household, and will count 
himself lucky if his experience of how it works does not make vast 
inroads on his balance at the .bank. And what applies to men 
applies equally well to women. The mistress of the household sud- 
denly finds her responsibilities incredibly enlarged. Hitherto they 
have revolved mainly round the problems of food, furniture, and 
feminine “help.” Food and furniture will continue to make their 
appeal in the future as in the past, but from now onwards the 
servant question is enormously complicated and expanded. Not 
only has the mistress of the household to find servants, engage 
them and keep them, but to be prepared at any moment to find 
herself liable for any accidents they may meet with in the course 
of their employment. That is something absolutely revolutionary. 
No act, indeed, in my time has affected anything like so huge a 
proportion of the people of this kingdom as this act promises to 
or has affected them so intimately and unescapably and with such 
impartial comprehensiveness. 

Naturally for months past every householder in Great Britain 
has been making a wild rush for cover. The insurance companies 
have never done such business. Whether it will prove to be profit- 
able business no one as yet can say with any certainty. There are 
very few data to go upon. No statistics that I am aware of have 
ever been compiled of the number of accidents that annually occur 
in domestic service. The insurance companies in fixing other 
premiums are frankly plunging into the dark. Everything about 
the act is for the present hidden in obscurity. You will hear a 
dozen different opinions of what its clauses mean, of the effects 
they are likely to produce, and of the classes of labor that come or 
do not come within their scope. Some people think that when the 
people realize by concrete experience the results of the act they 
will rise in great wrath and sweep the government that passed it 
from power. Says Mr. Holt Schooling, a statistician of some note, 
in the July number of the Nutionai Review—a Review I take .this 
opportunity of cordially recommending to Americans who wish to 
keep in touch with the most alert and progressive section of English 
Conservatism: “ We may make up our minds cheerfully to endure 
the vexatious burdens and the still more troubling risks created 
by this act, knowing that unless it is promptly repealed or sub- 
stantially amended, it will unseat the present government.’ On 
the other hand there are-those who think that in its actual work- 
ings the act will prove comparatively innocuous, that a vast ado 
has been made about very little, and that so far from starting up 
in revolt against the government, the British people a year hence 
will be wondering why they should ever have worked themselves up 
into such a panic over such an innocent and ineffective essay in 
legislation. What is certain is that for the moment the panic is 
sincere, that hundreds of thousands of householders are appalled 
by the liabilities that confront or seem to confront them, and that 
they are flocking to the insurance companies in search of pro- 
tection. 

The act is certainly sufficiently comprehensive in its terms, Its 
first section provides that “if in any employment personal injury 
by accident arising out of, and in the course of, the employment is 
caused to a workman, his employer shall, subject as hereinafter 
mentioned, be liable to pay compensation in accordance with the 
first schedule of this act.” The amateur lawyers of the Press have 
already interpreted this section in a hundred different senses. 
What is an “accident”? In what cases will the courts decide that 
the “accident” that caused the injury “arose out of, and in the 
course Of, the employment”? But an even greater uncertainty 
exists as to the kinds of service that are excluded from the pro- 
visions of the.act. The only kinds that are thus excluded, and that 
need now concern us are (1) those whose remuneration is over $1250 
a year and who are not employed in manual labor, (2) those whose 
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employment is of a casual nature, and who are employed other- 
wise than for the purposes of the employers’ trade or business; and 
(3) a member of the employer’s family living in his house. Num- 
bers (1) and (3) present few difliculties, but number (2) is cer- 
tain to be made the battleground of many a legal fight. When is 
employment, and when is it not, “of a casual nature”? Does a 
charwoman who is engaged to come in’on a fixed day every week 
come under the heading of a “ casual” or does she not? I am not 
going to weary you with the columns that have been written on 
this point alone. According to one view -casual employment is 
entitled to compensation if the worker is called in for the pur- 
poses of the employer’s trade or business, but not if for some other 
purpose; the cleaning of a house can scarcely be legally regarded 
as any part of the employer’s trade or business; a charwoman’s 
engagement is not a legal contract of service but can be altered at 
a word from either party; and the charwoman in consequence can- 
not receive any compensation for injuries. According to another 
view the charwoman is definitely entitled to be compensated for 
whatever injuries she may sustain in the course of her work, and 
householders who employ a charwoman are advised—-even a dozen 
householders employing the same woman—to have her insured. 
That is only a sample of the conundrums that are being posed and 
of the utterly divergent solutions propounded for them. The odd- 
job boy, the window-cleaner, the extra waiter or waitress at a 
dinner party, the monthly nurse, the gardener who is engaged for 
two days in the week, the caretaker—how do they stand? Are they 
easual workers or regular servants, or are some of them, perchance, 
not servants at all but “ independent contractors”? No one-as yet 
can say. On only one of the innumerable points raised by the ques- 
tion of “casual labor” does there seem to be anything like agree- 
ment, and that is that the calling in of a helper from some institu- 
tion or office that makes a’ business of supplying such helpers in- 
volves no liability on the householder. 

But it is more to the point to consider those who come undeniably 
within the scope of the act than those who are either outside it or 
whose legal status has yet to be determined. It appears to be 
beyond doubt that such employees as governesses, housekeepers, 
butlers, footmen, page boys, cooks, housemaids, house parlormaids, 
kitchen maids, coachmen, grooms, nurses, stablemen—indeed all 
domestic servants of whatever kind—are included in the act. If 
any of these sustain personal injuries by accidents which “ arise 
out of and in the course of employment,” the householder is bound 
to provide compensation. In case of death, if the servant leaves 
relatives who are wholly or partially dependent upon his earnings, 
the amount of compensation is fixed at not less than $750 and not 
more than $1500. If the servant leaves no dependants, the com- 
pensation is limited to $50. A disabled servant cannot claim 
compensation for an accident which causes disablement for less than 
a week, and if for less than two weeks then no compensation is 
paid on the first week; but if the disablement lasts for two weeks or 
longer, then compensation is payable from the date of the accident. 
The employer’s liability is for half-earnings during ineapacity, with 
a maximum of $5 a week. Earnings mean not only cash wages, 
but also an allowance for board, etc. Permanent disablement may 
therefore involve the householder in the payment of a substantial 
annuity to the servant for life, and the totai value of this annuity 
may conceivably reach as high as $5000 or $6000. If, however, it 
is proved that the injury to a workman is caused by his own 
“serious and wilful misconduct ” no compensation can be claimed 
unless the injury results in death or serious and permanent dis- 
ablement. That is a somewhat startling provision, and one, I am 
bound to say, that the generality of people look upon as funda- 
mentally unjust. There’ is another clause in the act which has 
also been particularly fruitful of anxiety. That is the clause which 
allows the servant a period of six months from the occurrence of 
the accident in which to make his claim for compensation, and a 
similar period to his dependants from the date of his death if 
the injury results fatally. On the face of it this appears to open 
wide the door to a multitude of bogus claims. “ For example,” 
says one writer, “a domestic servant who has left her place, or 
who has been dismissed for misconduct, is enabled to make a claim 
within the next six months for an injury coming to her after she 
had left her situation, but which she alleges occurred before she 
left her situation. The onus of proving that the injury occurred 
after the servant left her situation rests upon the unfortunate 
employer. He must either make his defence against this bogus 
claim, in any case a most difficult and an expensive task, or he 
must pay the claim of his dismissed servant. If the employer fights 
the case and wins with costs, the servant cannot pay his costs 
and escapes scot free. All these bogus claims’ that will arise, and 
which will be promoted by the lowest grade of unscrupulous attor- 
neys, mean gross injustice to the employer. And class will be’ set 
against class.” 

I prefer to wait a year or {wo before indorsing these confident 
prophecies. But whether they ‘urn out to be well—or ill—founded, 
there can be no question that the act is one of novel and wide 
significance, and that its workings will be watched by all classes 
of the population with quite unusual interest and apprehension. 
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Marshal Collins lying in wait for the unwary Speeder 


THE TOWN 
INTERNATIONAL 


MARSHAL WHO 


IS AN 
COMPLICATION 


By MALCOLM CAMPBELL 


OWN-MARSHAL CHARLES P. COLLINS, of Glen Echo, 

Maryland, the great speed sleuth, sometimes called the 

Human Automobile Trap, is ip -danger of arrest by the 

Federal authorities in Washington, D. C. He is in the 

habit of halting and grabbing any and all motorists who 
travel at a pace faster than six miles an hour; he scdulously seeks 
victims by night as well as day, and, worst. of all, he violates inter- 
national treaties as well as commits lése-majesté by arresting 
ambassadors who happen to roll through the limits of Glen Echo 
at a high rate of speed. 

Attorney-General Bonaparte holds that Collins intrudes his town 
activities on a Federal road and, therefore, violates Federal law. 
Wherefore it has been proposed to arrest Collins and make a test 
case; but Collins says he doesn’t care—* gol durn ’em, let ’*em come 
on if they dast!” They will probably dast. 

Almost due West from Washington city, for eighteen miles 
along the top of the palisades of the Potomac, there stretches 
the famous Conduit Road—a road which would be to the autoist 
a veritable Happy Hunting Ground, were it not for one evil 
spirit which lurks alongside it—Marshal Collins. The town of 
Glen Echo is not much more than a name, mayor, and a marshal, 
but it has succeeded in making itself something of an international 
complication. 

The Conduit Road follows the path of the supply-pipes which 
bring Washington’s water-supply. For about four miles it is 
within the District of Columbia—the remainder of the distance is 
over the soil of Maryland, to Great Falls. Just beyond Glen Echo 
it crosses the famous Cabin John’s Bridge, the greatest single-arch 
masonry bridge in the world, built under the direction of Jefferson 
Davis while Secretary of War. This bridge is, of course, Federal 
property. 

Some persons have questioned Marshal Collins’s authority to 
make arrests beyond the actual corporate limits of Glen Echo, and 
for the satisfaction of these he displays two other badges besides 
that of town marshal. One of these reads “ deputy sheriff,” and the 
other is a handsome medallion with the Seal of Maryland in relief, 


issued by the Governor, deputizing Collins as game-warden. With 
this outfit he considers it his privilege te chase infractors of the 
speed and other laws of Glen Echo and Maryland all over that 
State. 

Ambassadors, ministers, dukes, attachés, and diplomats of all 
degree have been rounded up by the redoubtable town marshal, and 
therefrom complications have arisen. Under international law, 
and the Federal statutes, foreign representatives, their attachés 
and servants, are immune from arrest. Of course Marshal Collins 
should confine his attentions to plain American “ scorchers.” But 
how is a man to know an ambassador from, say, a government 
elerk, if he is muffled in automobile coat and goggles, and is en- 
veloped in a cloud of white dust which is moving forward at the 
rate of thirty miles or so an hour? When such big game has 
become entangled in the meshes of the net, immediate release and 
regrets have of course been in order, but it hurts the dignity of 
the son of a hundred earls to be suddenly hove-to, possibly with 
a bullet-hole through a tire. 

Conduit Road scorchers have learned that when Marshal Collins 
yells “Stop!” he means it. Even a swift bicyclist cannot hope to 
run down a forty-horse car on a smooth, hard road. As the big 
machines whiz past, their occupants giving the merry laugh to the 
blue-coated figure toiling upon his wheel, there is apt to be the 
sharp crack of a revolver, fired in the air or with sure aim, as the 
marshal may deem most appropriate to the case, and the car 
comes to as sudden a halt as its weight and speed will allow. 

Mayor Garrett of Glen Echo is, like Collins, a young man, and 
his court is always ready to do business. Many of the marshal’s 
prizes are taken at night, the Conduit Road, with the broad river 
roaring two hundred feet below and alongside it, being especially 
attractive in the moonlight, but no matter at what hour the 
“ chug-chug ” of a rapidly moving automobile is heard, the mayor 
and the marshal seem to be on the job. Perhaps the mayor has 
retired; in that case he appears clad in dignity and pajamas. 
The proceedings are brief. 

(Continued on page 1141.) 














Where Arguments and Persuasions are of no Avail 
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THE MARTYRDOM OF. AN’ EMPRESS 


HANS BITTERLICH’S STATUE OF ELIZABETH OF AUSTRIA, gored 
ERECTED IN VIENNA IN MEMORY OF THE MURDERED RESS 





GOLF AND THE BENCH AN ASTOR IN THE LIFE GUARDS 


JUSTICE JOHN M. HARLAN, OF THE SUPREME COURT, WHO, DE-- WALDORF ASTOR, SON OF MR. WILLIAM WALDORF ASTOR, IS A 
SPITE HIS SEVENTY-FOUR YEARS, IS AN ARDENT GOLFER. AT MEMBER OF THE IST LIFE GUARDS. THE PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS 
MURRAY BAY HE PLAYS MANY A MATCH AGAINST MR. TAFT HIM ON DUTY IN LONDON ON A RECENT CEREMONIAL OCCASION 


THE AMERICAN TENNIS PLAYERS AT WIMBLEDON, ENGLAND MAN R 














ALTHOUGH THE AMERICAN TENNIS PLAYERS, BEALS C. WRIGHT AND KARL H. BEHR, WERE DEFEATED IN THEIR ATTEMPT TO SECURE 
THE DAVIS CUP, THEY SUCCEEDED IN WINNING THE MEN’S DOUBLES AT WIMBLEDON FROM THE ENGLISHMEN A. W. GORE AND H. RB. 
BARRETT, BY A SCORE OF THREF SETS TO TWO. IN THE PHOTOGRAPH, THE TWO AMERICAN PLAYERS ARE THE ONES FACING THE CAMERA 
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A STRIKING EQUESTRIAN STATUE MODELLED BY SOLON H. BORG- 
LUM WAS RECENTLY UNVEILED AT PRESCOTT, ARIZONA, IN MEMORY 
OF CAPT. “ BUCKY ” O’NEIL OF THE ROUGH RIDERS, AND IN HONOR 
OF COLONEL ROOSEVELT’S FAMOUS REGIMENT, KNOWN OFFICIALLY 
AS “THE FIRST UNITED STATES VOLUNTEER CAVALRY.” THE 
TABLET WAS ERECTED BY THE STATE OF ARIZONA TO MARK THE 
ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE REGIMENT. THE FIGURE OF THE HORSE- 
MAN REPRESENTS AN IDEALIZED ‘“ ROUGH RIDER,” AND IS RE- 
MARKABLE FOR ITS VITALITY AND VIGOR 


THE MODERN SWORD OF DAMOCLES 


ACCORDING TO A CURRENT AND ENTIRELY CREDIBLE. REPORT, THE 
GRAND-DUKE ALEXIS, UNCLE OF THE CZAR, AND REGARDED AS ONE 
OF THE DOMINANT FIGURES IN RUSSIA’S CORDIALLY HATED DUCAL 
RING, GOES ABOUT IN SUCH MORTAL FEAR OF ASSASSINATION 
THAT HE IS SELDOM OUT OF SIGHT OR CALL OF PERSONAL PRO- 
TECTORS AND SECRET POLICE. THE BICYCLE OF ONE OF HIS 
PRIVATE GUARDS IS SEEN IN THE BACKGROUND OF THE PHOTO- 
GRAPH, WHICH WAS TAKEN RECENTLY ON ONE OF THE WALKS 
IN THE BOIS DE BOULOGNE, PARIS 


THE FLOWER OF OHIO ON TOUR 


THE SCORE OF BEAUTIFUL YOUNG WOMEN KNOWN Afi THE “ BUCKEYE DAISIES,” WHO WERE ELECTED BY POPULAR VOTE OF THE OHIO 
NEWSPAPERS TO REPRESENT THE STATE’S PULCHRITUDE BEFORE THE WORLD, ARE TOURING ENGLAND AS A REWARD FOR THEIR SUR- 


PASSING QUALITIES. 


THE PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS THEM IN THE ACT OF SIGNING THE REGISTER IN 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH AT STRAT- 


FORD-ON-AVON 
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One of the “Get-a-Horse” Roads which the Trophy-seekers had to Negotiate 


ON THE 1907 GLIDDEN TOUR 


THIS YEAR’S TOUR FOR THE CHARLES J. GLIDDEN SILVER TROPHY WAS A RUN OF ABOUT 1650 MILES, STARTING AT CLEVELAND, PASSING 
THROUGH TOLEDO, CHICAGO, INDIANAPOLIS, COLUMBUS, CANTON, PITTSBURG, BALTIMORE, PHILADELPHIA, AND FINISHING AT NEW 
YORK. SEVENTY-ONE CARS ENTERED THE CONTEST, WHICH TRIED THEM OVER EVERY VARIETY OF GRADE AND ROAD 
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SMOKELESS CITIES OF TO-DAY 


By GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH 


MERICAN cities of the first class have been engaged in a 
campaign against the smoke nuisance for the past five 
years with a result that is little short of marvellous. 
They have achieved their point to a degree that makes the 
smokeless city of the near future an assured fact. Smoke 

js an unnecessary curse of national prosperity. Formerly it was 
considered a badge of great prosperity to have forests of tall 
chimneys belching forth clouds of sulphurous smoke. The factory 
which did not thus proclaim its activity was looked upon as a 
losing investment. Orders were slack and business lagging. 

A strange revolution has been silently worked through the ac- 
tivity of those engaged in suppressing the smoke nuisance. They 
have demonstrated their earnestness in pushing the campaign, and 
science has come to their aid. The steam-engineer has recognized 
the hopelessness of his case and has proceeded to devise methods 
to suppress the smoke without limiting the capacity of the plants. 
The result is that smoke is now considered poor economy. It indi- 
cates imperfect combustion and a waste of fuel which should be 
avoided. The smokeless factory town is the most prosperous com- 
munity. 

For decades our factories and manufacturing plants have. been 
pouring up their chimneys in the form of smoke and unburnt coal- 
dust about: eighty-five per cent. of their fuel. This extravagant 
consumption of coal told heavily on the cost of manufacturing. 
The soft bituminous coals filled the air with clouds of sulphurous 
smoke which ruined clothes, furniture, and valuable stock, and 
clogged the delicate lungs and nasal and throat passages of all 
who breathed it. Physicians in recent years are agreed that the 
weakening effect of breathing an excess of soot has been very great 
in the past, and that the spread of pneumonia and tuberculosis 
has been partly due to this nuisance. In some cities the smoke fog 
has been so dense that the average health has ‘been affected through 
the clouding of the heavens and the consequent shutting out of the 
bright sunshine. . Many factories engaged in making delicate laces, 
curtains, linens, silks, and other costly fabrics have been forced to 
find isolated locations away from smoke-producing plants. The 
disagreeableness of having smoke and soot distributed in the living- 
rooms of the home is so great that in many cities windows had to 
be tightly closed during the greater part cf the day. Altogether 
the smoke nuisance has cost millions of dollars and produced much 
ill health and irritable nerves. . 

But great as this indirect loss to property is, the direct loss 
through the waste of fuel heat carried up the chimney with the 
belching smoke is even greater. Engineering economics to-day de- 
clare that the loss is useless. It is simply a problem of burning 
smoke properly. The efficiency of steam plants has been increased 
from ten to twenty per cent. through the proper burning of coal. 
The number of devices invented for preventing smoke loss is so 
great to-day that it is more a problem..with manufacturers to 
make a choice out of many than to find any at all. These devices 
are chiefly found in improved mechanical stokers, which give auto- 
matic and uniform action, so that sudden changes in the draught 
cannot send up great clouds of smoke; in improved furnaces with 
down-draughts of air which carry the distilled gases of the fuel 
down through the coal when in an incandescent condition and not 
up through the chimney; in improved air-flues, bridge walls, and 
grate-bars, new: kinds of coking-arches, and dead-plates where the 
coal is warmed and partly coked before being spread over the grate 
surface. 

In the modern factory where economy of practice is observed, the 
temperature of the gases of the flue is regularly taken to ascertain 
the loss of heat. Formerly the waste of heat in flue gases was 
enormous, but to-day these gases in large plants are recovered and 
used for preheating boiler water, or for distributing heat to radi- 
ator pipes. The soot and coal-dust escaping with the flue gases 
must likewise be recovered to produce the highest economy. In 
this simple work of recovering waste flue gases, soot, and smoke 
particles millions of dollars have been saved to the iron and steel 
industries alone. Every part of modern manufacturing is tend- 
ing toward the elimination of waste, and the saving on the smoke 
is directly in the line of progress. 

Smoke-preventing devices are being used by the large plants 
voluntarily. The campaign against the smoke nuisance does not 
affect them. From an economical point of view they are doing 
away with belching chimneys. They know too well that great 
clouds of drifting smoke indicate poor economy of operation 
through imperfect combustion. The smokeless stack is an indica- 
tion of careful firing and perfect combustion. 

More municipal laws have been formed against the smoke 
nuisance than any other single factor of city life, and the cam- 
paign has been waged fiercely in nearly all of our large cities. 
Now that it has been demonstrated that a smokeless factory is 
the most profitable, the nuisance is rapidly abating. Even in some 


of the cities where the pall of smeke was synonymous with their 
industry a great change is being created, and they, too, within a 
few years may become smokeless cities. In Cleveland, -for in 
stance, the reform has advanced to such a point that four-fifths 
of the manufacturing concerns are using various smoke-prevention 
devices. Five years ago the campaign to suppress the smoke 
nuisance was considered almost hopeless in that city, but the 
physical regeneration of Cleveland so far as smoke is concerned 
has been accomplished. In the past five years literally millions of 
dollars have been invested in smoke-consumers by the people of 
Cleveland, and a better appreciation of their use and value is 
making the smudging effects of smoke hovering over the city a less 
important feature of the landscape. Supervising-Engineer Krause 
has been most energetic in persuading the manufacturing concerns 
to obey the smoke-nuisance laws by showing them the annual losses 
incurred in fuel in the form of wasteful smoke and soot. 

Pittsburg is the typical smoky city, and yet laws punishing the 
producers of smoke have been passed and enforced, and from its 
fog of sooty smoke that city promises soon to be redeemed. The 
agitation for suppressing the nuisance was begun only a short 
time ago, but the smoke-inspection bureau is now well organized, 
and owners are notified to change their apparatus to consume the 
smoke in from three to nine months. There is going on such a 
revolution in the city that old inhabitants returning to their 
home would scarcely know it. One formerly knew Pittsburg by its 
smoke pall and by the odor of its soot-laden atmosphere. If these 
are taken away, the absence of the former badge of industrial ac- 
tivity will greatly change the city for the better. But imagine 
Pittsburg a smokeless city! 

In February of 1906 the Smoke Abatement League was incorpo- 
rated in Cincinnati for the redemption of the city from its soot- 
laden atmosphere. The movement was conducted sensibly and 
intelligently, with no desire to injure industrial firms. “The organ- 
izers first satisfied themselves that smoke-consumers were practi- 
cal and in no way interfered with manufacturing, but on the con- 
trary tended to save money for the owners. Then local laws were 
passed and enforced, and to-day Cincinnati is eighty per cent. 
better in respect to its atmosphere. By the end of the present year 
it is believed that only a few solitary offenders will be left in the 
city. The rest have supplied their plants with some of the smoke- 
consuming devices, and the city is rapidly becoming a smokeless 
manufacturing town of first importance. 

Baltimore likewise organized an anti-smoke league in 1906, and 
the result of this campaign has been to free the city up to date 
almost entirely of dense, sulphurous smoke. The laws became 
operative last January, and after that date any offenders were 
punished. St. Louis has been fighting the same nuisance for the 
past year, and the chief smoke-inspector and his five deputies have 
drastic power to punish any one discharging from chimneys dense 
clouds of smoke. . This pertains to apartment and manufacturing 
buildings as well as to steamboats, locomotive engines, and all 
kinds of harbor craft. No smoke-prevention movement is complete 
without including the steam-locomotive, and many of the cities 
are making laws prohibiting the fouling of the air with smoke 
from steam-locomotives. In Washington, where most of the smoke 
is made by locomotives, measures are being taken to force all the 
roags entering the city to substitute electric engines for steam. 
In New York, where the smoke nuisance has never reached such 
proportions as in many of the Western cities, the substitution of 
electricity for steam-locomotives has fortunately become so general 
that this phase of the nuisance will soon right itself. 

One of the commonest causes of filling the air with dense smoke is 
the pushing of boilers beyond their capacity. In the endeavor to 
secure greater results than intended from the boilers, the fires are 
stimulated by forced draught and violent stoking. In such cities as 
Chicago, Cleveland, Indianapolis, Detroit, and Milwaukee, where 
this evil is common, laws recently passed prohibit the issuing of 
boiler permits where plans and specifications show undercapacity 
of boilers for the work required. This law simply enforced has 
had much to do in abating one of the worst forms of the nuisance. 
Another is that of compelling every owner to equip his furnace 
with some approved type of smoke-consumer. This may be in the 
form of any one of the numerous devices which experience has 
demonstrated the most effective. 

Incidentally it may be mentioned that a good many millions of 
dollars have been spent in making these necessary’ equipments 
within the past five years, and that millions more must be 
invested before the nuisance is totally suppressed; but from the 
reports of hundreds of engineers of large manufacturing plants 
the returns on these equipments have already nearly equalled the 
initial cost. Thus smoke abatement becomes a commercial and 
industrial economy, and the smokeless city of the near future will 
be the rule instead of the exception. 





The Six Orphans 


conscious offspring, and to hear her sole re- 
mark: “Six children, and not a sign of a 


A Full Meeting 


RANDALL. “ Halloa! what’s all this ex- 





Tne diminutive four-year-old daughter of father!” 
a certain Maryland house, while calling at a 
near neighbors alone, was sent out into the 
back yard to interview the family of pup- 
pies lately arrived at the kennel. Her hostess 


Passed It Up 


Mrs. Goopueart. “I have nothing in the 


citement about ?” 
Rogers. “They’re having a big temper- 
ance revival at the Methodist church.” 
RanpatyL. “ But what is the great crowd 


followed at a respectful distance, but not house to eat except some cold fish, and if—” outside?” 


too far away to see the visitor’s eyes fixed 


Tue Hoso. “Scuse me, but I’m a egg- 
solemnly on the happy mother and the un- nostic, and don’t eat fish on Tuesdays.” 
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Rocers. “Don’t you see? It’s a meeting 
for tanks, and this is the overflow.” 
















































































































Chinese Coolies and Soldiers lowering the Dirt-filled Nets into the Breaks in the Dyke 





























The Ingenuity of the Chinese was put to a severe but triumphant Test in the Effort to stop up the devastating Breaks in the Dykes 


STEMMING A FLOOD TO CHECK ‘A FAMINE 


THESE PIOTOGRAPHS, TAKEN ON THE BANKS OF THE YELLOW RIVER IN CHINA, SHOW REFUGEES FROM THE’ FAMINF AREA IN THE 


DISTRICTS NEAR THE YANGTZE RIVER REPAIRING THE BREAKS IN THE DYKES WHICH, BY 


DIVERTING THE WATER DEPENDED UPON FOR 
IRRIGATION 


PURPOSES, CAUSED TITE CROP FAILURE AND SUBSEQUENT FAMINE. THE BREAKS WERE REPAIRED RY THE USE OF NETS 
FILLED WITH STONES AND LOWERED INTO THE APERTURES 
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The Town Marshal who is an 
International Complication 
(Continued from page 1134.) 


“ Speeding—thirty miles an hour,” the 
marsiial states briefly. 

“Are you not familiar with the’ speed 
laws of Glen Echo?” the mayor asks, turning 
to the victim. 

Sometimes there is silence, sometimes at- 
tempts at explanation, sometimes anger and 
threats. The mayor is unruffled. 

“ Twenty-five dollars,” he orders sweetly. 

It is usually immediately forthcoming, but 
if not— ; 

“Or three months on the rock-pile,” 
the voice rising slightly. 

There are mutterings and lamentations: the 
mayor puts something greeh into a pocket 
in the pajamas; a sadder and wiser auto 
party departs, and the marshal _ silently 
mounts his wheel and rides away for more 
money. 

It is an irony that these fines go to the 
improvement of the speedway, thus laying 
still greater temptations under the tires of 
the man at the steering-wheel. 

The whole affair is not without a touch 
of humor—especially so to those who have 
no machines which they might speed on the 
Conduit—and even the taciturn marshal ap- 
preciates it. It is becoming somewhat less 
complicated, as the foreign representatives 
are learning the distinction between local 
and Federal authority; besides which, many 
have left for. their summer residences in New 
England. 

“What luck this morning, marshal?” 
some one recently inquired of Collins, who 
was lurking in the shadow of a clump of 
trees. . 

“Not much; caught an ambassador,” he 
replied, with a flicker of a smile. 

* What did you do?” 

“Oh, I had to let him go, of course.” 

“And what did he do?” 

“Oh, he was pretty nice about it—allowed 
me the same privilege,” the marshal said. 


with 





. $100,000 a Year for Range- 
‘ finders 


. One of the most important tests to be 
| held under the auspices of the War Depart- 
ment. will shortly take place at one of the 
| posts in New York Harbor, probably Fort 
Wadsworth, where four types of range-find- 
ing instruments will be competitively tried. 
The government will expend more than 
$100,000 this year for these instruments 
which are of great use in the direction of 
the fire of the big guns installed in the forts 
along the coast. It is valuable, of course, 
to have the best facilities for this purpose, 
and to this end an official beard will con- 
duct the test. All of the instruments have 
been designed by army officers, the list of 
inventors representing four artillery officers 
and an cfficer of the ordnance department. 
The remarkable accuracy of modern rifled 
cannon has made it possible to hit a target 
at any range between one thousand and 
twelve thousand yards when the range is 
known, and the high cost of the powder and 
projectiles employed in each round fired has 
made it impracticable to waste them in trial 
shots, as was formerly the custom, where a 
shot was fired and if it went beyond the 
target, another was tried at a shorter range, 
and so by repeated trials the actual range 
was found. But now this waste of time and 
material is avoided, and by means of a 
range-finder the exact distance of the target 
is determined while the gun on its dis- 
appearing meunt is still below the shelter of 

the parapet. 

The range-finder is a most interesting in- 
strument. To all appearances it is merely 
a three-inch telescope mounted on a cast- 
Iron pedestal. But it is a geod deal more. 
lhe cepression, or vertical base, range-finder, 
determines the distance to the target by the 
Mecianical solution of the triangle formed 
With the height of the. telescope above the 
Water as the base and a prolongation of the 
line of sight as the hypotenuse. The angle 
between the base and the hypotenuse being 
determined, the ‘instrument mechanically 
fixes the distance of the target in yards, the 
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observer merely having to keep the hori- 
zontal cross-wire of his telescope on the 
water-line of the target. If this were all the 


instrument did its performance would be 


wonderful enough, but the various elements, 
embraced in the performance add new sur- 
prises. 

As is well known, the curvature of the 
earth amounts to about fifty-seven _hun- 
dredths of a foot in one mile and increases 
as the square of the distance, so that at 
twelve thousand yards, or seven miles, it 
amounts to about twenty-eight feet, which 
would tirow the caleulation of the instru- 
ment way off if it did not take it into con- 
sideration. The normal refraction of the 
atmosphere, due to humidity and tempera 
ture, again adds about one-seventh to this 
curvature height. and this likewise is cor- 
rected for, while adjustments provide for 
varying abnormal diffraction and the con- 
stant change in the height of base caused 
by the rising and falling of the tide. 

That the instrument may be used with 
equal facility by night, a tiny electric bulb 
illuminates the cross-wires so the observer 
sees them projected against the target and 
thus is able to keep the water-line. As deli- 
cate as such an instrument might be sup- 
posed to be, the exactions of serviee require 
that it shall yet be able to withstand the 
ear-rending blast of the guns without injury 
in any way. 





Lords All 


A New-Yorker who spends his summers 
at Newport gleefully recounts how faithfully 
the English servant imported by one of the 
cottagers labored to give his American mas- 
ter’s establishment every possible air of so- 
cial distinction. 

The American’s house had been visited by 
an old friend of its owner’s humbler and less 
snobbish days. The guest had been in the 
house but a few hours when -he heard the 
butler address him repeatedly as “ my lord.” 

“Why do you address me so?” said the 
guest. “I have no title, and you know it.” 

“Pardon me,” said the flunky, laying his 
finger on his lip. ‘ It isn’t on your account 
at all, sir—it’s on account of the ’ouse, sir!” 





Keep It Dark 


On, why is the young wife weeping? 
Is she weary of washing and sweeping? 
Oh no! It’s not that, 
But just that her flat 
is too dark for light housekeeping. 
J. ADAIR STRAWSON. 





Nor Ever Hope to See One. 


Amonc his troops of friends, George Ade, 
the humorist, numbers one, an Indiana man, 
who sets himself up as an authority on 
physical culture. 

One day the two were conversing in a 
desultory way, when the friend directed the 
talk to a discussion of his hobby. He began 
to descant upon the general subject of bodily 
strength, observing that it was his belief 
that the greatest strength is accompanied by 
red hair. 

“ You’re an authority on physical culture, 
old man,” said Ade; “ but with reference to 
your natural history, I must class you with 
the nature-fakirs. JHlave yon ever seen a 


red-haired elephant?” 





The Cheese 


“THE late General Thomas H. Ruger,” 
said a prominent army officer, “was, like 
many of his brother officers, an authority on 
good cooking, but he detested strong cheese. 
At a dinner he said that a very rank cheese 
was once left at his headquarters to be called 
for, and after it had remained unclaimed 
for two days he posted up this notice: 

“<*Tf the cheese sent here addressed to 
Private Jones is not called for in two days 
it will be shot.’” 
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When Cannon Exploded 

Tuts story is told on Speaker Cannon, 
who is a very poor writer. One day a mem- 
ber of Congress received a letter from him, 
but was only able to make out a word or 
two. Disliking to annoy Mr. Cannon, the 
recipient of the letter took it to several of 
his friends, who together were able to make 
out all but one word, which was of very 
great importance because it was underscored. 
Finally, in despair, the Congressman went to 
Speaker Cannon with the letter to have that 
one word interpreted. After looking at it 
and then at the Congressman, Mr. Cannon 
said, “‘ Why, you fool, that word is * confi- 
dential.’ ” 





Swallowed Whole 


Knicker. “ Old Billions is very approach- 
able.” ; 

BockeEk. “ So was the whale; but it took 
Jonah three days to get away from him.” 








DESERVING OF SUCCESS. 
Tue marvelous growth of BorpEN’s CoNDENSED M1LK Company 


is due to unceasing vigilance in observing rigid sanitary regula- 


tions in the manufacture of their products. 


EAGLE Branp Con- 


DENSED MILK and PEERLESS BRAND EVAPORATED. MILK (un- 
sweetened) have received highest awards wherever exhibited, «*. 


HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is“ BROWN'’S 
25 cents a bottle. «*s 











ADVERTISEMENTS 


Pears 
Most soaps clog 
the skin pores by 
the fats and free 
alkali in theiz com- 
position. 
Pears’ is quickly 


leaves 





rinsed © off, 
the pores open and 
the skin soft and 


cool. 
Established in 1789. 
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“MADE AT KEY WEST— 
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FOR SALE 
Corliss Engine 


One Right, One Left, 


in first-class condition. Only used a few years. 
Built by Corliss, at Providence, R. I. Size 23''x 60", 
60 r.p.m. Reason for selling, factory has been 
equipped with electricity. Will be sold at a bar- 
gain. Apply to 


Cc. W. FISK 
79 Cliff Street, New York City 













































































(Continued from page 1123.) 

burning of the American mission buildings in Tokio in the course 
of the Hibiya riot [growing out of dissatisfaction because Japan 
got no indemnity from Russia in the Portsmouth peace negotia- 
tions] the year before last? The San Francisco rioting is no more 
worthy of diplomatic importance than the Tokio mob. Granting 
that anti-Japanese ‘sentiment is rather deeply rooted in a certain 
section of the American public and that it requires strong repre- 
sentation from us, so as to secure ourselves from any further 
indignity, we are certain that the very attitude of hostility advo- 
cated by certain leaders and the press would defeat their very 
object. As the actual matter stands, the American authorities and 
the intelligent majority of the American people are at one with 
ourselves in their regrets and in their desire of removing any 
factor that would result in the discontinuation of the long-standing 
friendship between the two countries. Under the circumstances, 
then, the loyal and wise course for this people would be to support 
the Foreign Office in their endeavors to arrive at a happy under- 
standing with the Washington authorities.” 

The Kokumir declares: 

* Any publicist who at this juncture raises his voice in advocacy 
of bellicose sentiment against any Power is either a traitor or 
madman.” 

As to the exclusion of cheap Japanese laborers by the United 
States, all protests against it must fail, because Japan does the 
same thing herself—even against our labor. Before quoting the 
imperial law let me say that tie present treaty between the United 
States and Japan was signed in 1894, and it took effect in August, 
1899. Paragraph four of Article II. of this treaty allows each of 
the high contracting parties to exclude laborers from the benefits 
given by the treaty (even from the benefit of the favored-nation 
clause). The United States never until now proposed to take 
advantage of this provision, whereas it seems that Japan took 
immediate advantage of it and promulgated this law on July 27, 
1899—just before the treaties came into force. 

It is urged that this law has never been enforced against us. 
True; there has been no occasion, since our labor has not offered 
to come in; but the law remains on the statute-books and can be 
used at any time. It is urged that ie put in this limiting pro- 
vision. True: we were the only party threatened by a labor in- 
vasion, yet we did not avail ourselves of the provision, while the 
Japs did. It is urged that the Japs were really aiming only at 
the Chinese. This is probably true; but if they use phraseclogy in 
the law which makes it apply to us, we must accept the application. 
This excuse that “we did not know that it was loaded” is very 
tiresome. Japan has been allowed to use it successfully too many 
times when she found that she had gone just a bit too far. 

| think that this little law dees apply to us. It has now been 
practically admitted officially that it does; but, even if it did not, 
our moral right to use it legically is unimpaired. If the Japs 
aimed it at the Cliinese only, they indulged in the legislation be- 
cause they considered that they were threatened with a labor in- 
vasion from China, and they thought that Chinese labor was cheaper 
and could live on less than theirs. We are not threatened with an 
invasion of Japanese iabor. It is at our doors, and half-way in. 
We are proposing to do no more against the Japanese than the 
Japanese, under a supposed necessity for self-protection, has done 
against the Chinaman, and the difference between the standard of 
American and Japanese labor is immeasurably greater than the 
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supposed or problematical difference between Japanese and Chine o 
labor. Here is the law from the Imperial statute-books : 
Translation from “ Official Gazette”. 
LAW CONCERNING MIXED RESIDENCE 

We, by the advice of our Privy Council, hereby give our sancti. 
to matters relating to the residence and occupation, ete, «j 
foreigners who either by virtue of treaty or of custom have no fro 
dom of residence, and order the same to be promulgated. 

(Imperial Seal and Sign-Manual. ) 

July 27, 1899. 

Marquis Yamagata Aritomo, Minister President. 

Marquis Saigo Yorimichi, Minister for Home Affairs. 

Viscount Aoki Shuzo, Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

Kiyoura Keigo, Minister for Justice. 

IMPERIAL ORPINANCE NO. 352 

Art. 1. Foreigners who either by virtue of treaty or of custom 
have not freedom may hereafter reside, remove, carry on trade and 
do other acts outside the former settlements and mixed residen- 
tial districts. Provided that in the case of laborers they cannot 
reside or carry on their business outside the former settlements or 
mixed residential districts unless under the special permission of 
the administrative authorities. 

The classes of such laborers (referred to in the preceding clause ) 
and details for the operation of this Ordinance shall be determined 
by the Minister for Home Affairs. 

Art, 2. Persons infringing the proviso of clause 1 of the fore 
going article shall be sentenced to a fine not exceeding Y. 100. 

SUPPLEMENTARY RULES 

Art. 3. This law shall be put into operation on and after August 
4, 1899. : 

Art. 4. Imperial Ordinance 137, of 1894, shall be rescinded after 
the date on which this law comes into force. 

HOME OFFICE NOTIFICATION NO, 42 

Details relating to the operation of Imperial Ordinance No. 352, 
1899, concerning the residence and occupation of foreigners 
who have no freedom of residence either by virtue of treaty or of 
custom are decided as follows: 

July 28, 1899. 

Marquis Satéo YoriMIcuHi, WVinister for Home Affairs. 

Art. 1. The administrative authorities mentioned in Article 1 of 
Imperial Ordinance No. 352, 1599, shall be the head of each Pre- 
fecture and of Hokaido. 

Art, 2. The laborers mentioned in Article 1 of the same law shall 
be men engaged in labor in agricultural, fishing, mining, civil 
engineering, architectural, manufacturing, transporting, carting, 
stevedoring, and other miscellaneous work. Provided that this 
rule is not applicable to those who are employed in household 
services such as cooking and waiting. 

Art. 3. Permission given to laborers (to reside in the interior) 
may be cancelled by local Governor when he deems it necessary to 
do so for the public welfare. 


One of the promulgators of the law is the same Viscount Aoki 
who is now Japanese Ambassador to Washington. Surely he would 
be the last diplomat in the world to object to general application 
of one of Japan’s most righteous laws. 








SAVING 


By W. B. 


HERE is a laugh going the rounds among certain visitors 
to the Jamestown Exposition. For a time the incident 
which caused it portended tragedy. The reputation of 
three States hung in the balance. 

It was Baltimore day at the Exposition.- After the 
exercises in the big Auditorium, the Governor of Maryland and the 
Governor of South Carolina, his guest, with their large following 
of ladies, distinguished men, and military cadets, adjourned to the 
Baltimore Building, where a reception awaited them. In the centre 
of the table stood a large punch-bowl. It was delicious punch and 
plenty of it. Everybody said so, for everybody took some. ie 

Now Baltimore punch is as famous as “ Lady Baltimore Cake 
(which is not made in Baltimore, but in Charleston). It was a 
flowing bowl. There was not the proverbial “long time between 
drinks.” It cheered, but it did not—no, indeed, not in the 
least. That's where the mystery and the tragedy and the laugh 
come in. 

The beautiful Virginia Building rears its proud Colonial head 
just opposite the Baltimore Building. Their architectural backs 
are turned to each other—-otherwise their relations are most 
friendly. A few steps from the back door of the V. B. will bring 
you to the B. B. Crowds of visitors flowed from one to the other. 
The sounds of revelry floated from the B. B. across the patch of 
green to the ears of those in the V. B. Something else floated also. 
At first it was faint, intangible, indistinct as the nebule of a 
spiritualistie manifestation. Each moment, however, it grew 
stronger. People began to sniff. The manifestation was assuming 
alarming proportions. Like Banquo’s ghost “it would not down.” 
The sniffs grew into strong inkalations. It was something like a 
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THE DAY 


PICKERING 


physical-culture meeting for deep breathing at a séance. Old 
soldiers threw back. their shoulders as if thev scented battle from 
afar. The charming hostess for the whole State of Virginia 
smiled upon those about her. She thought that, like herself, they 
understood. Silence fell upon the crowd; people began to talk in 
whispers. Those who were sitting rose to go. 

“ Virginia is keeping up her reputation!” laughed one softly. 

Finally a woman walked over to the hostess. W. C. T. U. was 
writ in letters all over her as large as life. 

“Madam,” she said, in>a decided, audible voice, “there is a 
strong smell of whiskey in this room! It is most unpleasant!” 

It was an embarrassing moment for Madam hostess. That 
ethereal essence had also manifested itself to her. But it was the 
overflowing hospitality extended by Baltimore to her friends—of 
course! She turned with a smile to explain. The W. C. T. U. had 
left the room! : 

For wn mauvais quart @heure bad feeling flowed between Virginia 
and Maryland. Madam hosiess was in: despair. She turned her 
brown eyes from one new face to another in search of relief. It 
came. One of her pretty assistants came up and whispered in her 
ear. 

Madam hostess blushed, looked up, looked around and smiled. _ 

“ Ladies,” she said, “I have just learned that a—a—barrel of 
rum is being opened in the cellar. To-morrow is South Carolina 
day. We—we—are going to entertain them here, in this building. 
vou know!” 

" “Hurrah for Maryland, Virginia, and South Carolina!” shouted 
the old soldier. 

And the day was saved. 
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Mr. Punch 


Tur honor lately done Mark Twain by Mr. 
punch, who dined the famous humorist, and 
dedicated to him a congratulatory cartoon, 
shows, anyhow, that wit and humor may be 
recognized in spite of hampering traditions. 
for Punch, although by birth Italian, has, 
since July 7, 1841, the date of his first ap- 
pearance 1 Great Britain, become a Brit- 
isher of Britishers, and sets forth best, 
perhaps. of any English newspaper the cur- 
yent views and habits of John Bull. 

Like an old-fashioned restaurant, Punch 
has a traditional menu, especially of illus- 
trated jokes. Of these the most important is 
the Political Cartoon or Joke, which, when 
of international interest, is reproduced the 
world over. Then there is the Sporting 
Joke. A hunting or a shooting incident in 
winter, and in the summer months a cricket 
or a racing one, with golf, the sporting 
Frenchman, and auto accidents to fill in 
gps. Akin to this last is the Military and 
parrack Joke, which, of necessity, deals chief- 
ly with recruits and the Volunteers. Of the 
Domestic Joke Punch has always made 
a specialty. Here we have’ the intercourse 
of servants with their mistresses; children’s 
questions in the thirst for information; the 
schooling of their offspring by devoted par- 
ents. Again, Punch readers often find an 

Sincident which may not be inaptly called 
ihe Uneducated Joke. This joke is a far- 
reaching one. It embraces the experiences 
of Weary William on the tramp; his ignor- 

ince of Latin and his native wit; the re- 
partees of bus-drivers and cabbies; the 
jumors of the crowded -street; misunder- 
standings shopping; the parson puzzled by 
his poor parishioner’s remarks; the squire’s 
daughter tickled by the unconscious witti- 
cism of an aged cottager; mistakes made by 
the newly rich; also the medical variety, 
that cuts both ways, with the doctor’s or the 
patient’s misconception of an_ ailment. 

Finally, there is the Rising Generation 

Joke; the follies of*the jeunesse dorée, the 

shocks administered to older folk by the 
young idea; the grappling with all modern 
thought by rich and poor alike. 

With such material as permanent picto- 
rial matter, but little space is left in any 
issue for the Extraordinary Illustrated 
Joke. True, it pops up sometimes in a 
hope-1-don’t-intrude-beg-pardon sort of way. 
But seemingly it does not thrive in a tra- 
ditional atmosphere, as its appearances are 
ew, Original jokes, indeed, until some air- 
ship ones swoop down on us, are next to 
quite impossible to get, and Punch, like 
other comic papers, doubtless finds the effort 
to be funny rather serious work. Still, as 
the acknowledged jester of the British Isles, 
Mr. Punch maintains a certain standard, 
ind enjoys a unique reputation. 












My Soul 


My Soul stood bared to the sight of men, 
My Soul stood firm: it knew. no fear, 
For the blame of man could not be just, 
The mind of man could not understand. 


My Soul stood bare in the sight of a child, 

It stood condemned: for it stood perceived, 

a the blame of a child is the blame of 
Truth, 

Tho’ the heart of a child may not under- 
stand. 


My Soul stood bare in the sight of God, 

And my Soul rejoiced in its helplessness, 

For the blame of God was forgiveness, 

The Mercy of God could understand. 
Epwarp P. GILcurist. 





Bishop Potter’s “ Job” 

To illustrate a point he was making in 
Pe address he was delivering the other day, 
Bishop Potter told the following story: 
"Not long ago I was staying with a friend 
Ma country house up on the Hudson. On 
Sunday morning as [ passed through the 
ibrary T found a small boy curled up in a 


hig chair deeply interested in a book. ‘ Are 
ip going to church, Tem?’ I asked. ‘ No,’ 
replied. ‘Why, I am, I said. ‘ Huh!’ 


le said, ‘ that’s your job.’” 
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Cheese 


To many, is a de- 
lightful course to a 
good dinner. Cheese 
is given an appetiz- 
ing relish by using 
just a little 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


It has that rare and 
subtle flavor which 
increases the enjoy- 
ment of food. Try 
it on Baked Beans, 
Chafing-Dish Cook- 
ing, Welsh Rarebits, 
and all Salad Dress- 
ings. 

John Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N. Y. 
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FoR YOUR FAMILY orFRIENDS 
In the Country 


CALI-MALL or PHONE YOUR ORDERS 


WE WILL ALSO PROMPTLY Ship 


by MAIL or EXPRESS if you desire. 
HOW ABOUT YOUR VACATION? 


YOU KNOW WHAT PLEASURE A BOX OF 
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Poetic License 


AN assiduous high-school student, having 
to retranslate into Latin a_ paragraph 
“based on Cicero,” searched through the 
works of that author until he found the pas- 
sage in the original. After reading it over 
to see that the English was an exact trans- 
lation of the Latin, he merely copied the 
passage from the book, and, handing it in, 
began to anticipate high praise from his 


teacher. But to his surprise his paper 
came back with a number of ugly blue 
marks. 


Though disliking to disclose his deception, 
he decided that the joke would be on the in- 
structor if he did so. Accordingly he con- 
fessed having copied the passage, and asked 
how it could be full of mistakes. But the 
teacher was prepared for him. 

“T knew it was copied,” said he, sternly. 
“That was apparent. But I also wanted 
you to know, sir, that Cicero could take 
liberties with the Latin tongue which you 
cannot!” 





Needed Strength 


“T HAVE seen many fantastic and humor- 
ous advertisements in newspapers during 
my somewhat lengthy career,” once said 
Colonel Henry Watterson, in an address to 
a convention of journalists, ** but quite the 
most interesting and oddest of these was an 
ad. that I chanced upon in London. It was 
printed in the staid old Times, and, as I re- 
member it, ran something like this: 

“* A young gentleman who is on the point 
of getting married is most desirous of meet- 
ing a man of experience who will take the 
responsibility of dissuading him ‘from this 
dangerous step.’ ” 





A New Wrinkle 


* CURBISON says it costs him a quarter 
every time he goes to church.” 

* T have never seen him contribute a cent.” 

“He has to get his trousers pressed.” 





Go Up Top! 

Ir is the practice in the publie-schools of 
Washington to observe Flag day each year 
by holding exercises calculated to strengthen 
the patriotism of the pupils. 

On one occasion one of the teachers, 
thoroughly awake to the importance of 
patriotic precept, observed what he thought 
a lack of enthusiasm in one of the lads under 
his instruction. 

“Now. Tommy,” said he, “tell us what 
vou would think if you saw the Stars and 
Stripes waving over the field of battle.” 

“ T should think,” was the logical reply of 
Thomas, “that the wind was. blowing.” 





The Real Thing 


Mrs. Brown. “ How did you like Signor 
Tuni’s singing, Mrs. Jones?” 

Mrs. Jones. “Oh, I think he is heavenly 
—transporting—a real prima donna!” 





The Intelligent Bird 


Asout the time when the papers were full 
of the controversy growing out of the stories 
of the “ nature fakirs,” two negroes in Wash- 
ington were overheard discussing the intelli- 
gence of birds in general. 

“Birds is shore sensible,’ observed one 
darky to the other. “ Yo’ kin learn them 
anything. I uster work for a lady that had 
one in a clock, an’ when it was time to tell 
de time it uster come out an’ say cuckoo 
jest as many times as de time was!” 

“ Yo’ doan’ say so?” asked the other negro, 
incredulously. 

“ Shore thing!” responded the first darky. 
“ But de mos’ wonderful part was dat it was 
only a wooden bird, too!” 
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Kept Her Busy 


A PROMINENT physician of Baltimore tells 
of an amusing experience of the early days 
of his vractice when he was residing in a 
small town where by far the majority of the 
workers were coal-miners. 

“[ was greatly distressed by the unsani- 
tary conditions prevailing in their cottages,” 
says the doctor, “and among other things I 
tried to explain to each household the im- 
portance of maintaining a wholesome 
atmosphere in their sleeping- rooms. I laid 
in a stock of thermometers, which were dis- 
tributed to the households where they were 
most needed. I took pains to point out, to 
each family in turn, just how the ther- 
mometer would indicate the proper degree 
of tempe rature. 

‘As | was making the rounds one day, I 
inquired of the woman at the head of one 
establishment, wherein I observed my ther- 
mometer proudly displayed at the end of a 
string, whether she had followed my _ in- 
structions. 

‘* Yes, sir,’ answered she, ‘I’m very care- 
{ul about the temperature. I watch the 
thing all the time as it hangs up there.’ 

“*What do you do when the temperature 
rises abeve sixty-eight ?” 

‘[ take it down, sir, an’ put it outside 
ill it cools off a bit.’” 





Strategy 


Mrs. Suspsuss. “ How in the world did 
you get Bridget to come out here?’ 

Supsuns. “ Had her ride backwards, so 
she never found out she was leaving town.” 





Out of Her Class 


A MEMBER of the school board of a certain 
Pennsylvania town relates the sad case of a 
young woman who failed to pass her exami- 
nation for appointment as teacher in the 
public school of that place. 

The mother of the disappointed young 
woman was asked by a friend whether the 
daughter had succeeded in running the gant- 
let of the examiners. 

“No,” was the reply in mournful tone, 
“Jinny didn’t pass at all. Maybe you won't 
lelieve, sir, but them examiners asked the 
poor girl abeut things that happened years 
and years before she was born.” 





Her Favorite Writer 


Hr. “ Who is your favorite writer?” 
Winow. “ The gentleman who wrote my 
late husband’s application for $25,000 of in- 
surance.” 





A Sure Thing 


Tut following advertisement recently ap- 
peared : ° 

“1 will sell you for $5 the one sure method 
of witming at the races. It is absolutely 
infallible; and to prove it I give a written 
Mlarantee to make good any loss incurred 
by following my method. I have no tips to 
sell, and I don’t advise anybody to buy tips; 
my method is surer than that.” 

It is not known how many answers the 
advertiser received. One man, however, who 


did answer, has showed the card he received ° 


after paying his five. On one side was the 
Signet guarantee; on the other, the “ sys- 
i The latter was comprised in two 
words: 


“Sell tips.” 





By Way of Justice 


_ li issue of HarpPer’s WEEKLY for 
July) last, on page 1073, there appeared 


right ‘nes of verse, entitled “The Retort 
eid 's,* to which the author’s name was, 
iY a vegrettable oversight, not appended. 
The withor is Mr. Carl C. Wiggin, of 
Philad phia. 
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-forrefreshment 
on your Outing; 
DELICIOUS, SATISFYING 
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STIMULATING 





housands have discarded the 

idea of making their own 

cocktails—all will after giving 

the CLUB COCKTAILS a fair 

trial. Scientifically blended from 

the choicest old liquors and mel- 

lowed with age make them the perfect 

cocktails they are. The following label appears 
on every bottle. 


Guaranteed under the National Pure Food and Drugs Act, approved June 30th, 1906. Serial No. 1707 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 
HARTFORD NEW YORK LONDON 











Financial Copyright Wotice 








‘ Bills of exchange bought and 
Letters sold. Cable ‘'ransfers to Eu- Class A, a No. 179837, June 20, 1907.—LiskaRy oF 


. | CONGRESS, ‘lo wit: Be it remembered, That on the twentieth 

rope and South Africa, Com » day of June, to07, Phiii ip McKim Garrison, of Orange, N. J., 

Ce) mercial and- Travellers’ Lettefs hath deposited i in this Office the title of ae BOOK, the title of 
of Credit. Collections made. which is in the following words, to wit: ‘What Mr. Darwin 


Credit International Cheaues. Cer- | Saw in His Voyage Round the World in the Ship ‘ Beagle.’ 
s ‘4 } ” the 


te, myer a New York and London, Harper & Brother-, right 
tificates ot Deposit. whereof he claims as proprietor in c~=formity with the laws 


of the United States respecting copyrights. 
Brown Brothers & Co (Signed) HerBert PuTNAM, Librarian of Congress. 
89 By THORVALD SOLBEKG, Regi ster of Copyrights. 


Bankers, No. 59 WALL STREET. In renewal for 14 years from August 19, 1907. 


MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


38 NASSAU weenie NEW YORK 








Capital - = = $2,000,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits = = $8,201,262.72 
OFFICERS 
LEVI P. MORTON, President 
THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President CHARLES H. ALLEN, Vice-President 

JAMES K. CORBIERE, Vice-President H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary 
PAUL D. CRAVATH, Counsel 
DIRECTORS 
Joun Jacos Astor, James B. Duke, . A. D. JuitviarpD, Samug. Raza, 
Cuarves H. Avian, Henry M. FraGuer, JoseruH LArRocoug, Winturop RutTHEeRFuRD, 
GrorGeE F. BAKER, Daniet GuGGENHEIM, D. O. Mitts, Tuomas F. Ryan, 
Epwarp J. BerRwinb, G. G. Haven, Levi P. Morton, Jacos H. Scurrr, 

Paut D. CRavatu, James. N. Jarvis, RicHarp A, McCurpy, VALENTINE P. SNYDER, 
Freperic CRoMWELL, Wa trter S. Jounston, W. G. Oakman, Harry Payne Wuitney. 
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Levi P. Morton, Epwarp J. Berwinp, James N. Jarvie, 
Tuomas F. Ryan, Paut D. CRAvaTH, Jacos H. Scnirr, 
Cuaries H. Acs, G. G. Haven, Harry Payne Wuitney. 








ALI-POINTED PENS 


(H. HEWITT’S PATENT). 
Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any 
paper; never scratch or spurt 


Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, Batt-PointTEp 
pens are more durable, and,are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 






Buy an assorted iii box of 24 pens PH 25 cts., and choose a 
pen to suit your hand. Having found one, stick to it! 
POST FREE FROM 
H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, 
or any Stationery Store. 
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“Yes, indeedy, Si, this here ‘garage’ business beats takin’ summer boarders all holler. 
It pays better, an’ they don’t kick so much abaout the prices we charge ’em.” 














| THE INCOMPARABLE 


WHITE 


THE CAR FOR SERVICE 


LIQUEUR 


Peres Charfreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 





This famous cordial, now made at Tarragona, 
Spain, was for centuries distilled by the Car- 
thusian Monks (Péres Chartreux) at thie Mon- 
astery of La Grande Chartreuse, France, and 
known throughout the world as Chartreuse; 
the above cut represents the bottle and label 
employed in the putting up of the article since 
the Monks’ expulsion from France, and it is 
now known as Liqueur Péres Chartreux 
(the Monks, however, still retain the rigit to 
use the old bottle, and label as well), distilled 
by the same order of Monks who have securely 
guarded the secret of its manufacture for hun- 
dreds of years and who alone possess a knowl- 
edge of the elements of this delicious nectar. 








At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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The Winning Way 3 Wonderful White 


A Model “H” White Steamer WON the Regularity Run conducted 
by the Quaker City Motor Club on July 3rd. The White was the only car, Nineteen Hundred Seven 
of the 45 which competed, to make a perfect score. 

In the Race Meet at Santa Rosa, Cal., on July 4th, a Model “G” 
White Steamer, with fully equipped touring body, WON the 10-mile race for M4 ; 
cars of 35 horse-power and under in 12054, WON the 25-mile free-for-all Private Carriages 
in 29:07, and was the FIRST car starting from scratch to finish in the ss nn 8 po eset rome 
10-mile handicap. The BEST mile was made in 1:02. sean of commute. tat 

A PERFECT SCORE was made by the Model “G” White obedience to personal wishes. 
Steamer in the 185-mile endurance run from Los Angeles to Lakeside on racers aeaiee4 
July 2nd. The car carried seven passengers, with baggage, and made the Catalogues to prospective purchasers. 
mountainous trip on a fuel consumption of 19 gallons. THE FRENCH CARRIAGE CO. 


THE WHITE COMPANY sake SoMuin Seno, SOOO, aes 
CLEVELAND, OHIO ceo - 
\ See 2m eT: oe 


& Ten Days’_ Niagara Falls— —"Shazee’ New York Central Lines. 
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